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Foreword 


Two things I wish to say right at the start: (1) I do not claim to 
be a writer. (2) I do not claim this to be a history of Edgemont. 
Concerning the first above statement—That I am not a writer will 
become very evident to the reader after a few pages. Concerning 
the second above statement—If a person attempts to write the history 
of a town, he should do much research, and I have done but little. 

Over the years, I have been interested in the early-day events that 
occurred around Edgemont and have tried to find out about them 
from old-timers and from old literature. I did accumulate many 
interesting items and pictures, and it is my thought that such material 
should be preserved and not destroyed as I found had happened in 
so many cases. This is the whole reason for this book. Some of 
the pictures in this book have been made from originals that I 
believe are the only ones in existence. 

I went to much trouble to secure some of the pictures and to 
interview some of the old-timers. 

I am sure there will be exceptions taken to some things I have 
written, but I have put them down just as they were told to me 
or as J personally remember them. (I came to Edgemont in 1899 
as a small boy.) 

No two people seem to remember things the same, and as to time 
of happening, there is always much variation in different people’s 
idea of time. 

If the reader remembers differently, has been told differently, or 
has read something different about the incidents mentioned in this 
book, it is his privilege to believe any version he wishes. 


GILBERT B. TAYLOR 
February 1939 


The little 


stub-train for Deadwood (with diamond-stack locomotive) connects with westbound Tr. 41 in front of the 
| at Edgemont 1907 


Burlington Hotel 


Beginnings 


Perhaps no period of our nation’s history has gripped the imagina- 
tion of the people as much as the opening of the great West beyond 
the Missouri River. Proof of this is shown by the countless short 
stories, books, and movies that have been written with this theme 
as a background. 

Most interest seems to begin with the time of opening the Oregon 
and California country for settlement when a few hardy pioneers 
began moving west in search of a new home in a new land. 


The Missouri River towns of Independence, Westport, St. Joseph, 
and Nebraska City became beehives of activity as each day boats 
loaded with homeseekers from the East, together with their wagons, 
livestock, and household goods, arrived and dumped their cargoes 
on the banks of the river. Numerous camps were set up around 
the towns as the anxious emigrants awaited the forming of wagon 
trains for Oregon. 


It took brave hearts for both the men and the women to look off 
toward the west and realize the many long miles of prairie, mountains, 
and swift-running rivers that lay between them and their destination 
with all their hopes of reaching there dependent upon a few yoke 
of oxen, or spans of mules. Too, it might be that the land would 
not prove to be the paradise that was painted by all the wild rumors 
that floated about. Also, there were many tales of hostile Indians 
to be encountered along the way. 


Although there were many places along the Missouri River from 
which to start, all routes converged into one when they reached the 
fork of the Platte River. From this point, the trail turned up the 
course of the North Platte. Up to this time the travelers had been 
crossing endless, treeless plains, dry and dusty, with wide, sandy 
river bottoms, the Great American Desert it was called in the 
geographies. Now, at the fork of the Platte, they entered an entirely 
different and more interesting country. High, chalky-white hills 
appeared and progressively became steeper assuming fantastic shapes 
that resembled ruined castles and ancient cities. The well-known 
landmarks of the trail, Chimney Rock, Courthouse Rock, and Scotts 
Bluff were passed by the swaying, white-topped wagons. 

Each day brought new hardships. Wagons broke down and had 
to be abandoned, oxen became lame, or died. Loved ones died and 
had to be buried in a lonesome grave beside the trail with no marker 
other than a board upon which the name and date had been crudely 
painted. Grass was poor and much of the time the water was bad. 
Game was scarce. Still there was no turning back. 


Indians, silhouetted on nearby bluffs, silently watched the long 
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lines of white-topped wagons slowly moving across their beloved 
hunting grounds and resentment rose in their breasts. 

Fort Laramie, a lonely outpost far from civilization, was a welcome 
sight to the travelers, for it was their first contact with any settlement 
since leaving the Missouri River. It also gave them a chance to 
repair damaged wagons and to restock depleted food supplies, that is, 
if they could afford to pay the exorbitant prices asked. Here they 
mixed with dirty, smelly trappers, buckskin-clad mountain men, and 
half-friendly Indians. Here, too, they could leave letters for loved 
ones back home with some assurance that they would be taken east 
by travelers returning from Oregon. 

And so, onward they journeyed, day after day, into the setting 
sun. Leaving the Platte and turning up the Sweetwater toward the 
mountains, they passed Independence Rock, the “Register Of The 
Desert” it was called. On the sides of the rock were numberless 
names and dates carved there by those who had passed before. 

Now, the long, plodding trains of wagons were coming to the 
high country where endless miles of sagebrush and cactus stretched 
away to the horizon in all directions. Upward and upward they 
laboriously wound their way until, passing between the Oregon Buttes 
and the snow-covered Wind River Range of mountains, they crossed 
South Pass and were in the wild, rough country of the Bear and 
Snake rivers where many more and greater hardships would have to 
be suffered before, at last, would come a glimpse of the broad 
Columbia River, the sight of which would cause their hearts to turn 
glad and their hopes to rise; for they knew that they would soon 
be at trail’s end. 

So far, Oregon had been the place that lured the adventurers west, 
but during the year of 1849 came the cry, “gold discovered in Cali- 
fornia!” Traffic over the Oregon Trail immediately doubled and 
tripled as gold-seekers rushed to the diggings, intent upon seeking 
their fortunes. 

The hordes of white men streaming across the plains enraged the 
Indians, and soon they began to attack the trains, many of which 
were burned and all members of the party massacred. These attacks 
became so frequent that the government made an attempt to 
negotiate with the Indians and in 1851 succeeded in getting a treaty 
signed at Fort Laramie in which the Indians agreed not to attack 
any train that would stay strictly on the trail. In exchange, the 
government promised goods and annuities amounting to $50,000 
per year for a period of fifty years. The time limit was later reduced 
to ten years over the loud protest of the Indians. 


Following the signing of this treaty, the travelers over the trail 
were comparatively safe except for occasional attacks made by bands 
of hot-blooded young braves who, at times, broke away from the 
different tribes and went on a rampage. The Indians called the trail 
the “Holy Road.” 


As settlements began to be made along the Missouri, the James, 
and the Big Sioux rivers, some form of government was asked by 
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the settlers. As a result, in March of 1861, Dakota Territory was 
established taking in the present states of North and South Dakota 
and extending west as far as the Rocky Mountains. 

More and more the white man violated his treaty with the Indians 
and began moving into their sacred territory. More and more fre- 
quent became the conflicts between the Indians and the invaders. 
Chiefs Crazy Horse and Red Cloud, who persistently refused to 
become “friendlies,” led their people on the warpath time and again 
in vain attempts to drive out the white man, but theirs was a losing 
battle. 

Finally, on April 29, 1868, another treaty was signed with the 
Indians. This time they were promised the great area that comprised 
their favorite hunting grounds. It extended from the mouth of the 
Niobrara River west to the Big Horn Mountains, thence north to 
the Yellowstone River, thence east to the Missouri River and down 
it to the mouth of the Niobrara again. Like the other treaties, this 
one was forced onto the Indians. It was signed by only a small 
percent of the leaders, and then only by those who had been plied 
with rot-gut whiskey until they were in such a drunken condition 
that they had no idea of the contents of the papers upon which they 
made their mark. 

As a result of this treaty, agencies were established by the govern- 
ment at various points for the purpose of distributing at appointed 
times the annuity goods promised the Indians. These goods consisted 
of blankets, beads, kettles, knives, brilliant-colored calico, cattle etc. 
~ One such agency was located on the White River in western Nebraska 
and was known as the Red Cloud Agency. Close by, in 1874, Fort 
Robinson was established for the purpose of maintaining order and 
peace at the agency. 

The Indians had many causes for complaint and reasons to be 
unruly and quarrelsome. As usual, the white man took advantage of 
them. The cattle issued to them as rations were scrawny, half-starved 
beasts that furnished little or no meat when butchered, and the 
blankets were cheap and thin giving little warmth during the frigid, 
cold winters. 


In spite of the treaty of 1868, the white man, in ever greater 
numbers, entered the forbidden country of the Indians, slaughtering 
the buffalo for their hides and bones and depleting the streams of 
beaver. Then came the year of 1876 and the final blow for the 
harassed red man. 

Although General Custer and his men, in violation of standing 
treaties, had invaded the sacred Black Hills in 1874 and rumors had 
spread that gold had been discovered, yet it was not until the year 
of 1876 that the rush to the Black Hills exploded in full force. The 
Indians, under their leaders Red Cloud and Crazy Horse, fought 
valiantly to keep the intruders out, but with troops from Fort Laramie 
and Fort Robinson fighting on the side of the white man, they had 
little or no chance. 

By the fail of 1876, the Indians were compelled to sign a new 
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treaty. This one forced them to cede the Black Hills to the white 
man. This treaty is still disputed by the Indians. 

On June 25, 1876, most of the few-remaining hostile tribes who 
had repeatedly refused to come to the established reservations were 
camped along the Little Big Horn River. There they were hunted 
down by General Custer and his troops, and a battle ensued with 
the result that Custer and his entire command were completely wiped 
out. From that time on, the fate of the Indians was settled. U.S. 
troops relentlessly pursued them. Sitting Bull with his people es- 
caped into Canada. Crazy Horse with a few of his faithful followers 
was lured into Fort Robinson by many great promises, but after 
reaching there was betrayed; and on September 5, 1877, was fatally 
stabbed while being forcibly put into the guard-house as a prisoner. 
He died that same night. 

With the death of Crazy Horse and the fleeing to Canada of 
Sitting Bull, the backbone of the Indian resistance was broken and 
all of the remaining hostiles gave themselves up and settled on the 
reservations. 


Cheyenne-Deadwood Trail Days 


Even before the Indian trouble had been quieted, the gold stam- 
pede to the Black Hills had increased in volume with each passing 
day. Trails led from Fort Pierre on the Missouri River; from Sidney, 
Nebraska and from Cheyenne, Wyoming to Deadwood Gulch where 
the big strike was reported to have been made. 

Heavily loaded freight wagons and stages of the Gilmer-Salisbury 
Company, later the Russell Thorpe Stage Line, filled to overflowing 
with passengers, rolled steadily over the Cheyenne-Deadwood trail 
to Fort Laramie, thence over the Platte River to Rawhide Buttes, 
through the Pine Ridge, and on to Sage Creek where the Hat Creek 
station was located. 

Hat Creek station had been erroneously named. A troop of 
soldiers had been sent out from Fort Laramie to establish a stockade 
on Hat Creek for the purpose of protecting travelers going to the 
Black Hills. In error, they mistook Sage Creek to be Hat Creek 
and there located the outpost. Although improperly named, it 
continued to be known as the Hat Creek station. 

Hat Creek station was established in 1876 and consisted of a few 
log buildings. A tunnel led from one building to the bank of Sage 
Creek to enable occupants to obtain water from the stream in case 
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they were ever under siege from either roaming bands of Indians or 
any of the numerous gangs of outlaws that infested the region. 
There was a telegraph connection here and accommodations for 
travelers entering or leaving the Hills. 

At Hat Creek station the trail divided. One branch continued along 
Old Woman Creek to the Cheyenne River, thence Robbers Roost, 
Beaver Creek, and Jenny Stockade into the Hills. The other branch 
turned northeast to Indian Creek which it followed for some distance, 
then veered to Prairie Springs and down Cottonwood Creek to a 
crossing of the Cheyenne River at the place where Edgemont is now 
situated. At this ford was another stage station, located at a ranch 
house in which travelers could secure accommodations. This station 
was often used as a hangout by Persimmons Bill and Flyspeck Billy, 
leaders of outlaw gangs that preyed upon travelers enroute to or 
taking gold out of the Hills. Many crimes blamed on Indians at that 
time were in reality committed by these outlaw gangs. 

About three miles to the northeast of the Cheyenne River ford 
was located Collier Stockade where a few soldiers were stationed, 
since this was considered one of the most EBOOK sections along 
the route. 

A short way beyond Camp Collier, the trail entered the narrow 
confines of Red Canyon with its high rock-faced walls. This portion 
of the trail was dreaded by all persons entering or leaving the Hills 
over this route, because it afforded so many places for ambush. It 
was in this canyon that the Metz family was massacred. If was here 
that Colonel Brown (Stuttering Brown), an agent for the Black 
Hills Stage Line, and another man were badly wounded in an attack. 
Both died later at the Cheyenne River Station. Their companion, 
a man named “Curly,” was also badly wounded but was taken to 
the station at Hat Creek where he eventually recovered. Also near 
the mouth of this canyon, Charles Sasse and party were camped 
one night. Upon awakening the next morning, he found that his 
mules, numbering one hundred, and his favorite team of horses had 
been stolen while he slept. None of the animals were ever found, 
and Mr. Sasse was forced to return to Cheyenne. These incidents 
plainly show why travelers always felt a great relief from anxiety 
after they had safely completed passage through the canyon. 

It might be of interest to here state that the names, with dates, 
of some early travelers through Red Canyon can still be seen where 
they carved them into the soft sandstone walls. Following are a: few 
that can still be plainly read: J. E. Neff, May 1860; John Dysert, 
May 15, 1860; C. Ayers, June 1875; H. ‘Ludlow, June YAN A LARS TTR 
A. W. Chadbourne, August 4, 1877; J. W. Rodgers, 18772 


Fall River County Established 


With the Indians subdued and forced onto reservations, another 
era began in Dakota Territory. Its great areas of rolling prairie and 
broken hills covered with rich nutritious grass were considered ideal 
for raising cattle, and soon great herds of longhorns were being 
trailed from Texas onto the vast, open range. Large cattle outfits, 
many dominated by English capital, established immense ranches 
throughout the country. 


Along the Cheyenne River in the vicinity of the future Edgemont 
were the Bridle Bit and the O S ranches built by the Union Cattle 
Company where they ran up to 50,000 head of cattle. 

_ There was the big S&G built by Sturgis & Goodell where at one 

time the well-known cattleman, Sam Moses, served as foreman; 
“Pug” Lindsey was a wagon boss, Charley Petro was a range boss 
and Ote Hill was a cowhand. In later years, the latter two men 
became residents of Edgemont. 

There were also the Fiddleback, the AU7 and the 999 each of 
which ran around 15,000 to 20,000 head of cattle. 


About fifteen miles west of the present site of Edgemont was 
located the 21 Horse Ranch which was one of the biggest horse 
ranches in the country. At one time, Matt Brown served as foreman, 
Jim Williams was range manager, and Albert Herman a wagon 
foreman. ‘These three men also became residents of Edgemont in 
later years. 


Another of the large ranches, the Bar T, was located on Hat Creek 
about fifteen miles southeast of Edgemont. This ranch was built by 
the Anglo-American Cattle Company of which Harry Oelrichs was 
a part-owner. This was the man after whom the town of Oelrichs 
was later named and who still later erected a packing plant in 
Oelrichs, a project that failed. Many of the cowhands who were 
employed on this ranch became familiar figures around Edgemont 
during its early days. Following are the names of a few of them: 
Charlie Roe, Sam Moses, Ed Clark, Art Petty, W. F. Wyatt, Frank 
Blessing, Chippy Lampson, Al Powell, and Jim Bell. 


The TOT ranch was located on and its range covered the land 
where Edgemont is now situated. Its long, log ranch house and 
leg bunk houses were located north of the Cheyenne River on the 
site where the Burlington Railroad in later years built their wye. 
Harry Oelrichs owned this ranch at one time and ran about 7000 
head of cattle on its range. 


The years of the 1880’s and early "90s were golden years for the 
cattlemen. The great open range belonged to them with little or no 
interference from homesteaders. Of course there were gangs of 
rustlers that caused them much trouble, among which was the gang 
led by “Doc” Middleton, the notorious gunman and horse thief. 
“Doc” though, was lucky enough to escape hanging, and later when 
the rustling game became unprofitable, changed his ways and became 
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an honest citizen. “Doc” presented quite a striking appearance with 
his lean, hatchet face and long, graying hair that hung to his shoul- 
ders. He spent part of his time around Edgemont in the early 
1900’s and for a time operated a saloon at Ardmore. Some years 
later he owned a saloon at Orin, Wyoming, in which place he became 
involved in a knife fight and was badly stabbed. He never fully 
recovered from the wound and upon his death was buried in the 
cemetery at Douglas, Wyoming. 

With the Black Hills full of miners and the surrounding prairies 
becoming filled with cattlemen, some counties had been organized 
in order to provide government for the area. All of the southern 
part of the Hills had been designated Custer County with Custer City 
as county seat. In 1883, largely through the efforts of catthkeman 
Sam Moses, a movement was started to split Custer County in two 
and to organize the southern part into a new county. A bitter battle 
ensued, but in the end an election was held in the TOT ranch house 
with the result that a new county was voted. It was given the name 
Fall River being named after a stream that flowed across the county 
into Cheyenne River. The new town of Hot Springs was chosen 
for the county seat. 

It was about this same time that the ranch house at the TOT was 
the scene of a tragic quarrel. Frank Walsh, a pioneer of that time, 
relates that two cowboys employed on the ranch got into a heated 
argument which ended by one of them, Charley Graham, pulling his 
gun and shooting the other, Charley King, dead on the spot. Graham 
' made his getaway but was later picked up at Ogallala, Nebraska, and 
returned to Custer City for trial. But as the only witness to the 
shooting had disappeared, Graham was acquitted. 

Mr. Walsh also tells of the time they hung the outlaw, Fly Speck 
Billy, in Custer for the shooting of Al Barnes. Walsh not only 
remembered seeing the bodies of Fly Speck Billy and Barnes stretched 
out on the floor of an empty building along Custer’s main street as 
a coroner’s inquest was in progress, but also remembered the tree 
from which the outlaw was hanged. 


Coming of the Railroad 


During the years that the Indians were being driven from their 
domain, the miners were invading the Black Hills, and the cattlemen 
were grabbing the vast ranges along the Platte, Cheyenne, and Powder 
rivers; the frontier was steadily pushing farther west. Many small 
railroads were being built or planned throughout the states of 
Illinois and Iowa. Every community was fighting to get one or more 
of the lines routed through their region. 

Naturally, with the states of Oregon and California being, by this 
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time, well populated, there arose a demand for building a rail line 
across the continent to connect the two states with the rest of the 
nation. There were at the time but two means of travel available 
between the east and west coasts, one by boat around Cape Horn, 
a long, hazardous journey, and the other by wagon or stage over the 
long overland trails which was also a slow, dangerous trip. 


Congress was favorable to the construction of a rail line across 
the continent, and in 1862 voted “The Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany” to be started from Omaha and built westward until it connected 
with the Central Pacific Railroad that was being built eastward from 
California. Needless to say the coming of the Civil War slowed 
all rail construction; and it was not until May 10, 1869, that the rails 
of the Union Pacific and Central Pacific met at Promontory Point, 
Utah, and the golden spike was driven with great ceremony amidst 
a wild celebration. 

Railroads were the big factor in the settlement of the Mid-west. 
Along their lines towns sprang up and settlers, taking advantage of 
the Homestead Act enacted in 1862, established new homes. After 
the completion of the Union Pacific Railroad across Nebraska, the 
Company made great efforts to get homeseekers to come to Nebraska 
and settle on the free land that was theirs for the taking. Other 
railroads were encouraged by Congress to build into the new land, 
and as an inducement large grants of land were offered to them with 
the stipulation that each alternate section should remain the property 
of the government. 

Even though, due to the late Civil War, finances were exhausted 
and no new capital available, J. M. Forbes and John W. Brooks, 
builders of the Burlington Railroad across Illinois and Iowa, on 
May 12, 1869, organized a new company, The Burlington & Missouri 
River Railroad In Nebraska, to take advantage of the congressional 
invitation; and by July of that same year construction had begun. 
A writer of the time had this to say: 


It took dreamers and a broad mind to undertake the building of a 
railroad across those barren miles. Settlers had no money and raised 
practically nothing to sell. A few cattle and a few passengers were all 
that the railroad could hope to carry to begin with. Years must pass 
before farmers could break the sod, plant a crop and get their first 
returns, some of which they could ship to market if there were no grass- 
hoppers; if the blazing sun did not burn up their crops; and if the 
blizzards didn’t freeze their stock. 


Construction of the new line, the destination of which was to be 
Fort Kearny, Nebraska, was placed under the supervision of Chief 
Engineer Thomas Doane for whom, in later years, Doane College in 
Nebraska was named. During the ensuing years the Burlington built 
many branch lines throughout the state of Nebraska and extended 
their main line through to Denver, Colorado, under the supervision 
of Chief Engineer T. E. Calvert. 


The big problem that confronted the new railroads was that of 
inducing settlers to colonize the land along their rights of way, for 
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if a railroad was to prosper, the land along its line must be settled 
and crops raised to create a traffic. The solution to this problem did 
not come easily, for the people had little faith in the new land as an 
agricultural country, always remembering that it was called ‘The 
Great American Desert.”’ 

The Burlington Railroad built a large, frame, two-story emigrant 
home at Lincoln, Nebraska, which measured 100 feet long and 24 
feet wide and contained a community kitchen, dining room, and 
many one-family bedrooms. The use of these quarters was offered 
free to the families of emigrants, and food was furnished to them at 
cost while the leaders were out selecting land upon which to settle. 

Land offices were opened in adjoining states and in the north 
eastern section of the United States. A short time later offices were 
opened in many foreign countries. Cornelius .R. Schaller was the 
Burlington’s principal land commissioner and had offices in London, 
Glasgow, and Manchester. From these offices, agents were sent to 
Russia to induce emigration of the Mennonites, to Germany among 
the followers of the Lutheran Reformed Church, and to France, 
Sweden, Norway, Holland, Bohemia and Poland. From all these 
countries, sturdy farmers emigrated to the new lands west of the 
Missouri River. Secret agents were sent to other countries that did 
not favor emigration of the farming people from their homelands. 
Many of these foreigners arrived in the United States knowing only 
one person, the Burlington land commissioner, and only two towns, 
New York City and Lincoln, Nebraska. 


The Burlington gave all settlers two choices. They could either 
take government homesteads or purchase railroad owned land; it 
made no difference to the Burlington. If they bought the company- 
owned land, they could either pay cash receiving credit for any fares 
paid by them for their families and freight charges paid on household 
goods and farm equipment, or they could purchase the land on the 
installment plan paying the interest only for the first few years thereby 
giving them an opportunity to make improvements on their newly 
acquired land. 


At first, land sales were slow. Later, when they did begin to 
improve, there came the grasshopper invasion of 1874 and again in 
1876. Crops were eaten to the ground. These invasions served to 
discourage further colonization for a time, but the Burlington came 
to the rescue of those settlers already on the land by hauling in grain 
seed free of charge and food and farm animals at little or no cost. 

Full credit can never be given the courageous pioneers who came 
west and wrested homes from the raw land. Every condition under 
which they labored was new to them and a challenge to their 
ingenuity. They had come from countries where water was plentiful; 
any amount of timber was available for the taking, and the ground 
was easily turned by their plow shares. In this new land they found 
but little water, very little rain, and a person could travel mile after 
mile and never find a tree with which to build a cabin or a fence. 
Their stubby plows would not budge in the tough sod that was matted 
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with the roots of buffalo grass. Hot winds, grasshoppers, and hail 
storms plagued them in summer, and in the winter howling blizzards 
swirled across the flat prairies half burying their homes and their 
livestock. Small wonder then that many gave up the fight and went 
back to their old homes in the East. 

But there were those hardy souls who stayed; and they eventually 
found a solution to each problem as it arose, even though the solution 
may have been crude. Plow shares with a sharp cutting edge were 
fashioned, and they solved the problem of cutting the stubborn sod. 
The very toughness of the sod proved to be a blessing in disguise, 
for an ingenious settler found that it could be used like bricks to 
build walls for a home or shed. It was discovered that water could 
be reached at a fairly reasonable depth, and so the incessant winds 
that blew were put to work turning windmills many of which were 
homemade. This partially solved the water problem. It is said 
that necessity is the mother of invention, and it was the great need 
for some kind of an inexpensive fence to hold their livestock and 
to enclose their crops that, in the end, brought about the invention 
of barbed wire without which the small landowner could never have 
remained on the flat, treeless plains. 

Such were the conditions in the new land that the railroads were 
trying to colonize. 


It was in the early 1880’s that the eastern capitalists, promoting 
the extension of the Burlington Railroad westward, began turning 
their attention to the Dakota country. Now, with gold and other 
valuable minerals an established fact in the Black Hills, ranges filled 
with great herds of cattle which would have to be driven many miles 
to find a market, and vast coal fields discovered in the northern 
reaches of the territory, it appeared to them that conditions were 
favorable for building a railroad into the region to tap the rich 
resources. Besides, the line could be continued to a connection with 
the Northern Pacific Railroad in Montana, thereby gaining a gateway 
to the immense forests and mines of the Pacific Northwest. 


After careful consideration, it was decided to build a line from 
Lincoln, Nebraska, to a connection with the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road at Billings, Montana; and Edward Gillette, of the Burlington’s 
engineering department was given the job of surveying the new route. 
This was the man after whom Gillette, Wyoming was later named. 


By 1884 the survey had reached Broken Bow, Nebraska, and 
during the winter of 1884-85 was continued toward the northwest. 
West of Broken Bow were the great sandhills of central Nebraska. 
Mr. Gillette and his party suffered many hardships that winter as 
they thoroughly searched for the most practicable route through the 
treacherous hills whose monotonous sameness was a dangerous 
hazard to all. Any person that might stray away from the main 
party was fortunate, indeed, if he could find his way back to camp, 
for there were no landmarks of any kind that could be used to guide 
his course nor were there any settlers with whom he could find 
shelter. Human bones had frequently been found that, without a 
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doubt, were the remains of those who had become hopelessly lost. 
Blizzards raged across the bleak, desolate hills, and the cold was 
intense; but the party struggled on, and by late the following spring 
had brought the survey to the Box Butte table where the town of 
Alliance was later built. The great sandhills were now behind them. 

From the Box Butte table, the surveyors drove their line of stakes 
toward the northwest across a rough, barren area to the banks of the 
Niobrara River which at this place was little more than a small creek. 

Beyond the Niobrara, the men came to the evergreen covered hills 
and scenic, white buttes of the Pine Ridge country. The timbered 
slopes and deep canyons were a delightful change from the endless 
monotony of the sandhills through which they previously had been 
laboring. The problem now facing Mr. Gillette was to figure a gentle 
grade from the high plateau upon which they were located to the 
banks of the White River which lay several hundred feet lower. He 
finally decided that the best solution would be a horseshoe curve 
across one of the wide valleys and a tunnel, several hundred feet long, 
through a high ridge. This would be the first tunnel on the Bur- 
lington Lines. 


When the party reached the White River (now Crawford, Nebras- 
ka) they were in the land that had once belonged to the mighty 
Sioux tribes living under the rule of such great chiefs as Red Cloud 
and Crazy Horse. About three miles to the west was the site of 
the old Red Cloud Agency where many stirring events took place 
_ during the Indian wars, and close by stood Fort Robinson whose days 
of usefulness were fast drawing to a close. 


Beyond the White River was an eroded, barren land of white clay 
dotted with jagged hills in which abounded the fossil remains of 
prehistoric animals. This area comprised the Nebraska badlands. 
Farther on was Hat Creek (now Ardmore, South Dakota), and a 
few miles to the southwest of this point was the scene of the duel 
on Warbonnett Creek in 1876 in which Buffalo Bill, chief of scouts 
for Colonel Merritt’s Fifth Cavalry, killed Chief Yellow Hand as 
he was on his way to join Sitting Bull following the Custer Massacre 
on the Little Big Horn River in Montana. 

At Hat Creek, the surveying party was in Dakota Territory. From 
this location they could glimpse a blueish haze along the northern 
horizon which was their first sight of the maestic Black Hills rising 
from the surrounding prairies. Continuing on, the surveyors crossed 
a wide, flat valley and came to the banks of Cottonwood Creek with 
its eroded side-gullies and bordering tablelands. The line was sur- 
veyed down the west side of the creek to the place where it flowed 
into the Cheyenne River. Immediately beyond the broad valley of 
the Cheyenne began the front slopes of the Black Hills. At the point 
where the survey reached the Cheyenne River was the site of the ford 
of the old Cheyenne-Deadwood stage and wagon trail, and three miles 
to the northeast stood the abandoned Collier stockade at the entrance 
to Red Canyon. Where the survey reached the river was also the 
location of the TOT ranch house and corrals. 
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Mr. Gillette tells that while he and his men were surveying the 
line down Cottonwood Creek near the Cheyenne River, a ranch fore- 
man asked him to keep his men concealed while the cowboys drove 
a bunch of wild steers across the creek. The men waited under a 
cut-bank until the herd had passed a half mile or more away, but a 
stampede still occurred with the result that twenty or thirty animals 
were lost by being piled up in the creek while the others were crossing 
over. The foreman stated that the cattle probably scented the men. 
Another incident occurred along this same stretch of Cottonwood 
Creek. As a leveler was working on the line, he heard the rodman 
call and on looking back saw a huge bull bearing down on him. 
He grasped the instrument and had just time to jump down a high 
bank and avoid the beast. On another occasion while one of the men 
was walking along the line, he was suddenly surrounded by a herd 
of cattle which kept milling around him and continually narrowing 
the circle. He was finally rescued by some cowboys on horseback. 
Anyone on foot was a strange sight to cattle in those days and it was 
considered an unsafe practice to walk about the country. 


The wide valley of the Cheyenne River and the surrounding hills 
were dotted with grazing cattle which would have to be driven many 
miles to a rail loading point before they could be marketed. The 
coming of the Burlington into the country wouid do away with that 
hard and unpleasant job. The Cheyenne River was little more than 
a wide bed of sand down which, at times, trickled a tiny stream of 


Kilpatrick Brothers & Collins push the grade of the B. & M. R. R. 
towards Edgemont. 
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water. Its banks were lined with large Cottonwood trees which 
afforded plenty of shade for the cattle grazing on the hot, sun- 
scorched prairies that bordered it. While normally only a small 
stream, yet on occasions after heavy rains, floods raged down its 
course, bearing large, uprooted trees and the carcasses of drowned 
livestock gathered from the vast area which it drained. 


From the Cheyenne River, Gillette and his men continued their 
way toward the northwest, and even as they searched for the most 
direct and feasible route to Montana, back in Nebraska, along the 
line of stakes that they had driven, a winding, serpentine scar was 
steadily creeping toward the west across the virgin plains. 


Under blazing summer suns and braving frigid winter blasts, the 
grading outfits of Kilpatrick Brothers & Collins slowly pushed west- 
ward. Pitiless, hard-cursing mule skinners lashed cruel whips across 
the backs of uncomplaining teams as they strained in their harness 
to drag heavy, dirt-filled scrapers onto the new grade. Deep cuts 
were dug through the hills and the dirt used to build fills across the 
intervening ravines and washes. Many times in the sandhills country, 
heavy winds blew the sand back into cuts that had been completed 
and the work had to be done over. It was a hard, discouraging 
fight, but in the end, the battle was won. 


Behind the graders came the construction gangs and trains. Small 
diamond-stacked locomotives. worked with explosive exhausts and 
hissing steam as they exerted every ounce of their feeble power en- 
deavoring to shove forward the long strings of flat cars loaded with 
ties and rails. At track’s end, men would seize the ties from the cars 
and lay them in place along the newly-graded-right of way. Other 
men, sweating and straining, would bring up the heavy, steel rails 
and place them in position along the wooden ties. Behind the rail 
layers would come the sledgemen who, with rhythmic precision, 
would drive home the spikes that fastened the rails to the ties. Thus 
would be laid a few hundred feet more of track over which the work 
trains could slowly creep forward. 

It was hard, backbreaking work, but no one complained; and it 
is very probable that if the men had been asked, as they sat around 
the rough, wooden mess tables, or lay on the hard beds in the bunk 
cars, they would have said that they were both proud and happy in 
the knowledge that they were taking part in the opening of a new 
empire. And what a great empire it was to be, for even as they 
labored and.toiled, the news reached them that on February 10, 1889. 
after years of parleys and treaties, President Harrison had issued a 
proclamation to the effect that the great Sioux reservation of Dakota, 
a vast territory of nine million acres, had been ceded for settlement. 
As one writer said: 


So opened the last formidable citadel of barbarism and savagery in 
the vast Dakota domain as established by Congress in 1861, peacefully 
relinquished by its presumed aboriginal occupants and owners by right. 


At 4:30 p.m., on Saturday, September 28, 1889, the rails were 
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laid across the Nebraska-Dakota line. Conductor C. E. Shepard 
was in charge of the work train, and John Berry was the engineer. 


Thus moved forward the Iron Trail to the south bank of the 
Cheyenne River and the future location of Edgemont. The river 
was reached on October 30, 1889. It might be interesting to note 
here that just three days later on November 2, 1889, South Dakota 
was admitted as a state to the Union. 


The arrival of the railroad at the Cheyenne River crossing found 
only a few people in the surrounding country, and those mostly 
ranchers or men employed on the ranches. To mention a few: Matt 
D. Brown, a stockman, who had come to the country in 1876; D. K. 
Snively, an old freighter on the Cheyenne-Deadwood trail who had 
arrived at the Cheyenne River crossing in 1887; Emmett Arnold and 
George Paine who, in partnership, had established the Bar B ranch 
at the base of Parker Peak in 1885, and others by the names of 
Miller, Snyder, Moore, McClure, Bennett, Burton, Fitch, and Van- 
derwort. Mr. Vanderwort operated a small store in one of the rooms 
at his ranch house which was located about a mile east of the river 
crossing. He carried a small line of groceries and some clothing and 
general merchandise. Most of the ranch houses in the vicinity had 
been built of logs from the nearby hills and many of them had sod- 
covered roofs. 

To cross the Cheyenne River, the bridge builders drove piling 


through the sand to bedrock. They started from the higher south 
bank, crossed the wide river bottom, and continued the piling for 


Covering the Sheep Canyon trestle with dirt. 
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some distance beyond. In order that the bridge could be completed 
by the time that the track layers reached the river, material was 
brought to the end of track at Hat Creek, then hauled overland on 
wagons to the bridge site. 


Since the north side of the river was quite a bit lower than the 
south side, it was necessary to build a long, dirt fill from the end 
of the piling to the higher ground beyond. While excavating dirt 
from the side of the right of way with which to build the fill, a shallow 
grave was found that contained the remains of two bodies. The 
bodies had completely decomposed with the exception of two small 
piles of mouldering bones and a few wisps of hair, and these were 
lying on a crude, board framework that much resembled an old barn 
door. It appeared that one of the persons had had red hair; so it 
was concluded that the remains were not those of Indians. Since 
no one could be found who could give any information as to whom 
the dead may have been, nor how long ago they might have been 
buried there, it was agreed that there was nothing could be done 
except to rebury them. A large wooden box that had been used as 
a shipping case for coffee was found, the bones carefully placed in it, 
and buried beneath the newly constructed dirt fill of the roadbed. 
To this day, those two unknown persons peacefully sleep beneath 
the track of the Burlington Railroad, and each day the rumbling 
wheels of a busy world’s commerce roar over their forgotten grave. 


The line had come to the Cheyenne River from the south, but after 
- crossing, it veered to the northwest and about one mile west of the 
bridge, on NW of 36-8-2, a siding was built. Each siding that 
had been built west of Crawford had been numbered consecutively 
and was known by that number. This new siding, being the seventh, 
was therefore called Siding Seven. Here, then, was the birthplace 
of the future Edgemont, the town that was to see fortunes spent, 
and lost, in vain éfforts to make it one of the industrial cities of the 
West. As far as the railroad was concerned, the siding was intended 
to be the permanent location for their station, and the place where 
they would build their yards and make the junction for a branch line 
into the Black Hills. 


A material yard was established as a supply base for the construc- 
tion trains then working westward and those that would soon be 
building the Black Hills line. This yard was in charge of J. K. 
Painter. A pit was dug and a prairie-type, hand-power turntable 
for the small locomotives was installed. Four short tracks were laid 
fan-shape on the ground to hold the engines while they were being 
serviced, and a small machine shop was built beside them in which 
to keep the tools that would be needed for the repair work. Julius 
Dietrich, the first roundhouse foreman, jokingly claimed that “it was 
the biggest roundhouse that the Burlington had—160 acres of land 
and the canopy of heaven for a roof.” 


At first, water for the engines was hauled from Crawford in 
wooden tank cars; later, after the track had been laid to S&G ranch 
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(Dewey), it was hauled from there. The tiny engines were unable 
to pull more than three or four of the loaded cars at a time. 

A long spur-track was built to hold the outfit cars belonging to 
track-laying gangs working in the vicinity. A box car was placed 
at the end of another spur and was used for a depot. The interior 
was divided by a railing behind which the employees worked. An 
agent, assistant agent, day operator, night operator and two helpers 
were employed. John T. Wood served as assistant agent for a time, 
and he tells that most of the work consisted of handling company 
material. There were occasions when the revenue from ticket sales 
and freight shipments would accumulate to as much as a thousand 
dollars at which times the agent would hand the money to him saying, 
“You keep this, no one will rob you.” There was no safe at the 
station in which the money could be placed for security. For all his 
work and responsibility, Mr. Wood received the grand wage of forty 
dollars per month. 

Construction of the line continued westward and passed from 
South Dakota into Wyoming. The state line was crossed at 9:45 
a.m., and John Smith drove the first spike in Wyoming. Engineer 
John Berry, with M. J. Fearing as fireman, pulled the first train over 
the state line. C. E. Shephard was the conductor, and W. Hartsell 
was the flagman. 

Siding Seven was railroad property only, not a townsite, but it 
soon became evident to the many people who had followed the 
railroad to the area that a town should be located at this point. 
They began to carry out their plans by choosing the piece of flat 
ground along the river bottom a short way east of the siding and 
at the north end of the railroad bridge where they proceeded to 
lay out a townsite. -Avenues ran east and west and were named 
Franklin, Stewart, Harrison, Morton, Jefferson, Truman, and Scott. 
Streets ran north and south and were lettered A to G inclusive. The 
town was named Burton, in honor of Mr. Burton who at one time 
had been foreman of the TOT ranch when it was located on the 
same spot as the townsite. The name was later changed to Dudley 
after Judge Dudley who with his partner, Caldwell, operated numer- 
ous sawmills throughout the Black Hills and was a prominent man 
in the southern hills. 


The new town seemed to prosper from the very start, for people 
in the surrounding territory felt certain that it would become an 
important railroad point after the planned branch line into the Black 
Hills was built. Many flocked to the new community in search of 
an opportunity to open a new business, or to find a job. Stores 
were opened by Cofelt, Brown, Williams, Highley, and Snively. 
Room and board could be obtained at the Bardin Hotel or the 
Truman Hotel. Fred Klussman moved his blacksmith shop from 
Oelrichs to the new town, and his services were immediately in 
demand because a blacksmith was a necessary person in those days 
of horses and wagons. Deputy Sheriff George Miller opened a livery 
stable which was another necessary business at that time. 
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Of course, there was the regular influx of riffraff that follows 
every railroad construction job and rushes to every new frontier town. 
Saloons flourished in which the men from the railroad construction 
gangs could gather in wild, boisterous crowds on payday nights, and 
amid the sound of clinking glasses at the bars and the clicking of 
poker chips at the gambling tables, see their hard-earned money 
quickly vanish at the hands of nimble-fingered card sharks or into 
the soft, white hands of perfumed, painted ladies who were ever 
close by anxious to grasp it. 

The howling gales and drifting snows of winter passed, and spring 
arrived. On May 15, 1890, at the north end of the river bridge, 
the Burlington laid the switch from which the construction of its 
Black Hills branch proceeded. The line diverged to the northeast and 
skirted low, sandy hills until it reached the base of the Black Hills 
about three miles away at which point it made a wide curve to the 
southeast, and, climbing steeply, ascended the hillside to an elevation 
of several hundred feet where a siding was built. The siding was 
named Buena Vista because of the beautiful view of the surrounding 
country that could be obtained from that point. From this siding, 
the line turned north and soon came to Sheep Canyon. 

Sheep Canyon was wide and deep and presented a major engi- 
neering problem. After studying the situation, it was decided to 
cross it with a wooden trestle. The trestle was built of heavy, fir 
timbers, was 126 feet high, stretched 700 feet across the canyon, 
and when completed made an imposing structure that soon became 
_ famous throughout the surrounding territory. Later, as trains slowly 
crept along its narrow top, many of the passengers would secretly 
shudder as they quickly glanced from the car windows to the floor 
of the canyon far below. 

A watchman was maintained at the trestle day and night to guard 
against fire and to see that the alignment of the track did not become 
affected by the violent sway of the bridge. Charles Petro at one 
time served as one of the watchmen. He tells that his main duty 
was to walk across the trestle ahead of each train to inspect the 
track, and that there were many times when a strong wind was 
blowing that the trestle swayed so much that he was forced to crawl 
on his hands and knees to keep from being blown off, as there were 
no side railings by which he could steady himself. Some years later, 
in 1904, this trestle was completely buried beneath a dirt fill. 

Construction of the line continued toward Deadwood with a branch 
to Hot Springs, but that does not belong to this story. It might be 
added, however, that “Dad” Brundage was at the throttle of the 
engine on the first regular train over the new line and that George 
F. Clark was a brakeman on the first train to enter Hot Springs 
which was on July 5, 1891. 


Edgemont Founded 


Early in the spring of 1890, the Burlington made plans to enlarge 
its facilities. They wished to lay more sidetracks, buiid a permanent 
depot and a permanent roundhouse, and in order to do these things, 
they needed more land. The land ad oining their Siding Seven 
property was owned by an E. L. Fitch, and so they approached him 
with an offer to purchase the part they wanted. After much dicker- 
ing, Mr. Fitch consented to sell, and a price was agreed upon; but 
when the time came for him to sign the papers, he had decided that 
he wanted more money for the land. The railroad finally decided 
to meet his new demand and drew up another contract which they 
presented to Mr. Fitch for his signature; but again Fitch refused to 
sign stating he thought he was entitled to still more money, thinking 
no doubt, it was his chance to easily obtain a handsome sum of 
money. But he was doomed to disappointment, for the railroad 
officials, in disgust, decided it was useless to deal further with him 
and made plans to move their station to the south side of the river. 


Moving to the south side of the river proved to be a wise decision. 
Not only was there a much greater area for expansion, but the 
higher south bank of the river provided greater protection from the 
flood waters, that often came rushing down the stream following 
torrential rains or melting snows. Many times, in later years, the 
river left its banks and overflowed the site of old Siding Seven. 


No difficulty was encountered in securing the land they wanted 
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Burlington Depot Built 1890. 
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from Hank Carsley, a homesteader, whose shack was located close 
against a sand bank a few hundred feet south of the railroad bridge, 
and shortly thereafter a contract was made with Mack & Johnson 
to level sites upon which a roundhouse, depot, and freight yard 
could be built. J. R. Johnson, one of the grading contractors after- 
wards became a rancher near Edgemont and later served a term as 
the town’s postmaster. 


“Edgemont” was the name decided upon for the new station, be- 
cause of its location at the edge of the mountains. 


Work progressed rapidly throughout the summer of 1890, and by 
fall a two-story, frame depot had been completed along the west side 
of the track. The first floor of the building consisted of two waiting 
rooms, a freight room, and a telegraph office. On the second floor 
were a number of rooms some of which were used as living quarters 
by the agent, while the others were used as offices for local officials. 
A broad, plank platform lay between it and the main line track. 


F. M. Simonds was the first agent and J. R. Woods from Siding 
Seven was the first operator to work in the new station building. 
Mr. Woods states that he issued the first rail ticket sold in the new 
depot and that it was sold to a disgruntled track worker who had 
decided to return to Kansas City. Woods also tells that they had 
no end of trouble with the gandy dancers sent out to fill track-laying 
gangs working on the Deadwood branch line. The men would work 
a day or two, then walk away from the job and go to the northern 
- hills to try their luck at the mining game which was in full swing 
at that time. He also tells that when a gandy got killed or died on 
the job, his body would be brought to the depot at Edgemont and 
there lay in the freight room, sometimes days at a time, until all 
efforts to locate surviving relatives were exhausted. Few relatives 
were ever found, however, for most of the gandies had come from 
the skid rows of the cities, and there was no one who could give any 
information as to whom they might have been nor where they 
belonged. 


Woods later resigned his position with the railroad and took a 
clerking job in a store in Dudley, but after discovering that they 
were selling stolen beef and illegal whiskey, quit the job and left 
the country. He states that it was very unsafe to walk between 
Dudley and Edgemont after dark because of the many holdups. 


About two hundred feet north of the depot, the railroad company 
built a hotel for use of its employees and where passengers laying 
over to make a sidetrip into the Black Hills could eat and secure a 
room. It was of frame construction and two stories in height. 


On the first floor were located the kitchen, a large dining room with 
lunch counter, a parlor for the ladies, and a lounging room for men. 
Rooms for rent to either railroad employees or transients were 
located on the second floor. The building was heated by steam 
and lighted by gas. In the basement were the coal-burning furnace 
and the plant for generating acetylene gas. It was a fine hotel, 
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Burlington Hotel Built 1890. 


indeed, for those times. A porch ran the full length of the east side, 
and on it were cane-seated chairs where guests could sit and enjoy 
the cool shade and the fine view of the Hills to the east and north. 


A spacious lawn with newly-planted elm trees lay between the 
building and the track. At the north end of the grounds a round, 
symmetrical mound was made with dirt and planted to grass, and 
around its side the name, “Edgemont,” was spelled by using white 
quartz rocks. The entire grounds were enclosed by a wooden rail 
fence. At the rear of the hotel were several small cottages in which 
the girl employees had their quarters. Russell Thorpe, who at one 
time had operated a stage line between Cheyenne and Deadwood, 
was the first manager of the hotel. 


After the completion of the building, the day for the “Grand Open- 
ing” arrived. Everything had been put in tiptop shape for the 
public’s inspection, but as happens so many times on such occasions, 
there was a last-minute hitch in the arrangements. Mr. Thorpe 
awoke to find that the cook he had hired had been out all night on a 
wild spree and was so intoxicated that he was unfit to perform any 
of his duties. Thorpe madly rushed about town trying to locate 
another cook, but there was none available in the vicinity. He then 
secured a team and buggy, hurried to Hot Springs, and there found 
a man named Winans who agreed to come to Edgemont and help 
him out. Back at Edgemont, Thorpe hurriedly introduced Winans 
to everyone as “Charley,” never having had time to inquire his 
correct name. The “Grand Opening” day was saved, but Winans 
inherited a new given name; and from that day on everybody called 
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him Charley. The name stayed with him throughout the rest of his 
life. He became a permanent resident and raised his family in Edge- 
mont. He continued cooking at the Burlington Hotel for many years, 
in fact, until it burned down in the early 1920’s. Everybody knew 
Charley Winans. 

A ten-stall roundhouse was built east of the tracks near the point 
where Cottonwood Creek emptied into Cheyenne River. This was 
to be used for the locomotives in service on the Edgemont-Deadwood 
line. A coal chute and water tank were also built, and at this time, 
the company began to haul water from Belmont, Nebraska for their 
engines. Later, a tie-treating plant was constructed where thousands 
of newly-cut ties from the Black Hills were given a creosote bath, 
loaded on tiny cars, shoved into long, boiler-like kilns and there 
“cooked” until properly conditioned to withstand the punishment 
from the elements to which they would later be exposed. A stock- 
yards with several loading chutes was also constructed, for it was 
fully expected that Edgemont would become an important livestock 
shipping point. 

Following completion of the depot and roundhouse on the south 
side of the river, trains discontinued stopping at Siding Seven, but 
with the town (Dudley) still on the north side, all mail had to be 
transported across the river. Mason Miller performed this duty 
during the time it was necessary. 


With all of the railroad’s activity transferred to the river’s south 
_ side, many of Dudley’s residents began to follow. What became 

known as Middletown sprang up along the track west of the round- 
house. George Highley, Alex Williams and George Davidson opened 
stores at the new site. The Bardin. Hotel was cut in two, hauled to 
the new location, and reassembled. Today it still stands on the same 
spot upon which it was placed at that time, although it has been 
remodeled into a private residence. 


It was during the latter months of 1890 that the Messiah and 
Ghost-Dancing craze that was gripping the Indian tribes of the west 
began to cause concern among the people of Edgemont and vicinity. 
Accounts given by two railroad employees working at Edgemont at 
the time may prove interesting, although they are probably a little 
overdrawn. One of the Burlington’s telegraph operators had this 
to say: 


There were no telephones, newspapers or other ways to get news 
except aS we men at the station received it over the wires, or noticed 
conditions affecting our work. The fore part of December numerous 
delegations of ranchers and early settlers were appearing, asking us to 
wire the War Department to send them arms and ammunition with 
which they could protect themselves. All express and freight was coming 
through to our point as all the stations down as far as Crawford were 
closed and the agents had gathered with others to protect themselves. 
The Edgemont station seemed to be the only station, west of Crawford 
to end of track, that was operating. One thing that made us feel secure 
was that counting all railroad employees and others there were up to five 
hundred men. The four of us that could read the Morse code were on 
duty day and night. There were from ten to fifteen trains operating 
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daily and on each waycar we saw soldiers. We took messages from 
them which gave us first hand information but nothing happened until 
the battle. 


The other account was by roundhouse foreman Dietrich and is as 
follows: 


It had been customary for Indians at the reservations to get permission 
to go hunting in Wyoming and they were allowed to go in parties of a 
certain number each, under the leadership of a designated man, but only 
One party at a time. They usually traveled on horseback and in covered 
wagons. It was the custom to fasten a part of a leg from each deer or 
antelope on the outside of each wagon indicating a good or bad hunt. 
The latter part of December 1890 one of these bands, returning, camped 
on Cottonwood Creek a short distance from our roundhouse. Boiler- 
maker Phil Hickey and myself went over to visit them but contrary to 
the usual arrangement, on this night we found the tepees in a circle with 
the horses and wagons in the center and no lights. We thought it 
strange, but did not realize what was going on. When we stepped 
between two of the tepees towards the center we were stopped by an 
Indian, we thought a big one. I know we thought him big as a house. 
He had a gun and grunted, “You no come in!” That was enough, we 
did not go in. That night there was quite a crowd at the depot for 
passenger train No. 42 as word had gone out that trouble was expected. 
The Sioux Indians were going to fight and the government had sent for a 
young man named “Afraid Of His Horse” an influential chief. Through 
him it was thought trouble could be avoided. We did not get to see him 
however. A few days later the Battle of Wounded Knee was fought 
and I believe this was the last of the Indian uprisings. 


As the railroad pushed northwestward from Lincoln, many settlers 


followed in its wake: others had rushed ahead of the line’s survey 


intending to get hold of the land and then sell it at a high price to 
the railroad. Many of the latter were greatly disappointed when, 
afterwards, it developed that the survey by-passed the land that they 
had homesteaded. 

During 1880 a company had been formed as a stepchild of the 
Burlington Railroad, called the Lincoln Land Company, with the 
following stated purpose: 


The object of the corporation is the purchase and sale of real estate, 
the laying out and platting of towns and villages in the state of Nebraska, 
the making improvements, and such other transactions, as are auxilliary 
to the above general object. 


Its founders included the then high officials of the Burlington 
Railroad: President Charles E. Perkins, A. E. Touzalin of Boston, 
Turner M. Marquette, George Holdrege of Omaha, J. D. Macfarland 
of Lincoln, W. W. Peet and R. O. Phillips. By 1888, the articles 
of the company had been amended so as to include parts of Kansas 
and “the territories of Wyoming, Utah and Dakota, and the states 
and territories west of the Missouri river.” 

It was this company that procured the land adjoining the Burling- 
ton’s station at Edgemont for the purpose of laying out a townsite. 
Some of the land was secured from Lewis W. Parrotte who had 
previously purchased it as an investment from Henry Brown, the 
man who had originally homesteaded it. The Land Company imme- 
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diately began to survey streets and lots west of the railroad’s main 
line. Streets were to run east and west, and avenues were to run 
north and south. Starting from the track, between the depot and 
hotel, they ran the main street toward the west and named it Fremont 
Street. Four avenues intersected Fremont Street, namely, Railroad, 
Phelan, Thorpe and Iler. Phelan Avenue was named after J. R. 
Phelan, then superintendent of the Burlington Railroad from Alliance 
west, and Thorpe Avenue was named for Russell Thorpe, then 
manager of the Burlington Hotel at Edgemont. 

As soon as the town had been platted, the Lincoln Land Company 
invited the people who had remained in Dudley and those who com- 
posed Middletown to move to the new townsite. Most of them 
accepted the invitation, for by that time there was very little doubt 
in anyone’s mind but that the permanent town would be on the south 
side of the river. 

There was a rush to secure choice lots on the new site. To mention 
a few who made the move: W. W. Stewart chose the lot at the 
southwest corner of Phelan Avenue and Fremont Street upon which 
he erected a frame building and established a bank; Harry Dunn 
chose the lot at the southwest corner of Railroad Avenue and Fre- 
mont Street upon which he built a saloon. This was the first building 
erected on the new townsite. Mr. Dunn also built the first residence 
in the new town. It was situated on the east side of Thorpe Avenue 
midway between Fremont and Harney Streets. Directly across the 
street, Bill Vroman placed a log cabin he moved over from Dudley. 
The cabin was later remodeled into a home for G. A. Dunlap, the 


D. K. Snively General Store. (L. to R.) D. K. Snively, O. Hagerman, Joe 
Ward, C. Castle, E. K. Bowell. 
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Burlington roadmaster. D. K. Snively chose the lot at the northwest 
corner of Phelan Avenue and Fremont Street to which place he 
moved his general merchandise store from Dudley. The building 
was torn down and rebuilt on the new site. Truman chose the lot 
at the southeast corner of Phelan Avenue and Fremont Street upon 
which he erected a pool hall. Brown chose the lot at the northeast 
corner of Phelan Avenue and Fremont Street, divided his two-story 
building in two and moved it from Dudley to the new location, and a 
boarding house opened in the lower room of the building. The 
building that had been operated as a hotel in Dudley by Truman 
was moved to the lot at the southwest corner of Phelan Avenue and 
Harney Street and continued as a hotel by Mr. Hovey under the name 
of ‘“Mid-Republic Hotel”. George Highley moved his drug store 
to the north side of Fremont Street just two doors west of Railroad 
Avenue and carried on his drug business at that location. George 
Miller moved his livery stable from Dudley placing it on the west 
side of Phelan Avenue midway between Fremont and Inyan Kara 
Streets. Heavy moving equipment was borrowed from Fort Robin- 
son, Nebraska (near Crawiord) to move these buildings across the 
river. 

There were also a number of new buildings constructed along 
Fremont Street. E. C. Myers erected a two-story, frame building 
and opened it for room and board under the name, “The Myers 
House”. J. P. Hanson, a jeweler, built a two-story, frame building 
on the adjoining lot west of “The Myers House” into which Alex 
Williams moved his grocery store. This building was later faced 


Brown Building. Mason Miller second horseman from right. 
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with brick by George Paine who was considered an expert brick 
mason. Directly across the alley west of the Hanson Building, Mr. 
Elsie built a one-story, frame, flat-roofed building and opened a 
clothing and dry goods store which he called “The Bargain House.” 

As the days passed, other one-room, false-front buildings were 
erected along the south side of Fremont Street between Railroad 
and Phelan Avenues. In them opened a bakery, meat market, 
Chinese laundry, millinery shop, restaurant, and, of course, another 
saloon. There was no lack of saloons in which one could satisfy 
a craving thirst. Such signs as Billy St. Clare’s “Gold Bar Saloon” 
and Jim Alabaugh’s “Palace Saloon” greeted the eye as one looked 
up the street. 

Fremont Street gently sloped upward from the railroad station 
toward the west and was somewhat higher along its north side. In 
order to improve the street, the Lincoln Land Company hired Mason 
Miller, Charles Petro and George Miller to bring it to a level. With 
team and scraper, these men hauled the excess dirt away, but after 
they had finished, the buildings on the north side were above street 
level and it was necessary to build a short flight of steps up to many 
of them. Continuing the improvement of Fremont Street, wide, 
board sidewalks were built along each side and hitching racks set up 
to which ranchers and cowboys could tie their teams and saddle- 
horses while doing their trading. Wooden barrels filled with water 
were placed along the sidewalks to be used not only as fire protection 
but also by ranchers for watering their horses following long, dusty 
drives from their ranches into town. 


Outside the business section, lots were being bought and homes 
were being erected by some of the residents. A few of the homes 
were fairly well built, but the majority of them were flimsy shacks 
put up by those who were temporarily employed in the town but 
had no intention of making Edgemont their permanent home. The 
houses were widely scattered with clumps of sagebrush and cactus 
covering the vacant lots between. There was not a tree, nor were 
there any sidewalks, only dry, dusty paths which, after a rain, became 
morasses of black, sticky gumbo that clung in great masses to a 
person’s shoes making them so heavy that it often became impossible 
to walk. There were a few places, however, where some enterprising 
citizen had laid a string of planks upon which to walk. ~ 


By day, the town appeared thriving and full of activity, but the 
coming of evening changed its appearance to one of lonely desolation 
that brought a vague feeling of homesickness to more than one of 
its newer inhabitants. As the setting sun slowly dropped behind 
the western horizon, the high tips of the hills to the north would 
remain bathed in its last rosy glow for a short time, then, gradually 
fade into the gathering gloom. Twilight would come and a peaceful 
hush would settle over all broken only by the bark of some faraway 
dog or by the muffled shouts of children at play. Overhead in the 
darkening sky, night birds wheeled and sailed with outspread wings. 
Here and there, dim, yellow squares would appear in the darkness 
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as the windows of homes reflected the dingy, yellow light sent forth 
by coal oil lamps placed on a table or, perhaps, hung in tin brackets 
on the wall. There were no street lights and a person walking home 
after dark either found his way by instinct or carried one of the big, 
oil-burning lanterns (hayburners) whose feeble light would cause 
his legs to make long, moving shadows as he took each step. Along 
main street, splotches of yellow light checkered the rough, wooden 
sidewalks, cast there by the large, kerosene-burning, brass lamps that 
hung suspended from the ceilings of the saloons and gambling rooms. 
These were the only places in town that showed activity other than 
the railroad yards where, now and then, an engine whistle or bell 
would break the night’s silence as the engine shunted cars onto the 
few new sidings. 

Thus drifted the town through the ensuing months. Now and 
then another business building would be erected along either Fremont 
Street or Phelan Avenue, but it would resemble all the others, usually 
having but one room and being constructed of rough-sawed, native- 
pine boards with a false front so typical of buildings in frontier towns 
of those days. A few of them would be painted, but most of them 
were not; and after a few months would become weathered and gray 
with the boards becoming twisted and warped by the sun’s hot rays. 

An occasional “nice” home would be built in the midst of the 
tar-paper-covered, lath-stripped shacks that dotted the residential 
section. Edgemont felt mighty proud when F. M. Vroman, agent for 


_the Lincoln Land Company, erected his large, two-story “mansion” 


on the east side of Thorpe Avenue midway between Fremont and 
Inyan Kara Streets, and later when a two-story brick residence was 
built on the east side of Iler Avenue between Fremont and Inyan 
Kara streets. 

Naturally, a schoolhouse had been provided for the children of 
the town. It was situated at the southwest corner of Thorpe Avenue 
and Inyan Kara Street. It was “L” shaped with a side bordering 
each street. It was a frame building and most of the lumber used 
in its construction came from a building in Dudley that formerly 
had been used as a temporary schoolhouse. On the roof was a small 
cupola in which hung the bell. It was painted white with green trim. 


A hall was also built to be used for public meetings or entertain- 
ments. Church services were heid in it each Sunday for a time. 
The hall stood at the northwest corner of Thorpe Avenue and Harney 
Street and was a frame building measuring about 25x50 feet with the 
entrance on Harney Street. It was given the glamorous name “La 
asda 

While religion had not been entirely neglected, some services 
having been held in La Casa, there were many people in the com- 
munity who wanted their own church building where they could 
worship and their children have proper facilities for a Sunday School. 
After a series of meetings, the decision was reached to organize and 
erect a Presbyterian Church. The site chosen was the northeast 
corner of Iler Avenue and Fremont Street. Lumber was purchased, 
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and Jasper Harmon and Clyde Griffis hired to haul it to the site. 
But before construction got under way, it was found that the lot 
was unobtainable, as it was part of property previously purchased by 
George Paine for a homesite; so another location was picked, the 
northeast corner of Iler Avenue and Harney Street, just one block 
north of the original site. The lumber was moved and construction 
started. By the end of 1892 the building was completed. It faced 
Harney Street, measured about 30x50 feet, was of frame construction, 
had lap siding and a cedar shingle roof. On the southwest corner 
of the building was the steeple with bell, and each Sunday through 
the drowsy stillness of the morning air, the bell pealed forth its 
invitation to the faithful of the town to gather for worship. The first 
minister was G. W. Cummings who temporarily filled the pulpit 
until a permanent pastor could be found. 


So far, Edgemont was just another of the many new towns in the 
West that sprawled across sun-baked, gumbo flats beside a new 
railroad and struggled to exist. It was a railroad town, because it 
was the coming of the railroad that was responsible for it coming 
into existence. It was the Lincoln Land Company, a subsidiary of 
the Burlington Railroad, that laid out the townsite. Most of the 
residents were railroad employees and their families, and merchants 


Presbyterian Church built in 1892. 
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looked to them for much of their trade. True, there were scattered 
cattle and sheep ranches in the surrounding territory and a few 
persons had conie to the country and filed on homesteads, but mainly 
the adjacent prairies were wide open and unfenced. Greater things 
were in store though and not too far into the future. 


Eastern capitalists who had been watching the opening of the 
West as it followed the construction of new railroads, could see no 
end to the opportunities offered for investing their money in the 
development of the many resources of the new regions; and such 
investments seemed to promise rich returns. It was, therefore, only 
natural that Edgemont would, in time, come to their attention. 
To one group of these capitalists, the vicinity of Edgemont appeared 
to have resources worthy of consideration, and which, with proper 
development, could make the town an important manufacturing city. 
To quote the statement of one: 


Edgemont is an ideal manufacturing point. The country surrounding 
it is rich in deposits of mineral paint, building stone etc. An enormous 
deposit of grindstone is but a mile or two distant from the town. For 
every purpose for which grindstone is used Edgemont product is superior 
to anything on the market. The largest coal fields in the west are less 
than sixty miles away and coal can be laid down in the streets of Edge- 
mont for $2.55 a ton. Within the radius of thirty miles are no less than 
one hundred and twenty five thousand head of sheep. Ten thousand 
acres of land lie in favorable position for irrigation. The Black Hills 
are rich in ores which need to be smelted. 


In time a company to be known as The Edgemont Company was 
organized under the laws of the state of Nebraska with a paid up 
capital of $175,000. Its officers were as follows: 


President—Hon. Thos. Bradley, of Philadelphia, of the Chestnut Street 
National Bank of that city, one of the principal stockholders in the 
Swift Bros. Packing industry, a gentleman associated with many 
of the prominent business enterprises of the country. 

Vice President—William Archer, of the firm of Dawson & Archer, con- 
tractors and builders of New York City. 

Treasurer—Charles E. Ford, of Omaha, cashier of the Union National 
Bank, one of the leading financial institutions. 

Secretary—Francis C. Grable, of Omaha, Nebr., who has for many years 
been connected with the development of the whole Northwest. 


Among the stockholders were many prominent names. They 
included heads of financial institutions, the founders of large com- 
mercial concerns, representatives of estates, public officials, and pro- 
fessional men. 


One of the company’s first projects was an irrigating and power 
canal. Their advertising literature stressed this project and one of 
their circulars read: 


The object of the Edgemont Company is to advertise and aid the devel- 
opment of Edgemont by making it THE manufacturing city of the 
“newer northwest”. There is nothing visionary about the project. On 
the contrary, it is wholly feasible. Edgemont has a market that extends 
over half the continent; an unlimited supply of raw material and excellent 
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Looking west on Fremont Street from railroad about 1894. 


railroad facilities. Power to turn the wheels of its factories is to be 
supplied by a fourteen-mile canal. The townsite of Edgemont is owned 
by the Edgemont Company whose officers figure that with the town’s 
growth as a manufacturing city will come a corresponding increase in the 
value of Edgemont realty. There’s the whole story. The Company’s 
profits are derived from (1) the rental of power from the canal, (2) the 
use of water from the canal for irrigating purposes, and (3) the sale 
of lots. . 


Another circular concerning real estate stated: 


The time will come, and before long too, when the hundred dollar 
jots of today will become three hundred dollar lots; the five hundred 
dollar lots will become fifteen hundred dollar lots. 


Promotion and Development 


The Edgemont Company purchased all interests of the Lincoln 
Land Company and surveyed new additions to the town. One addi- 
tion took in the area east of Cottonwood Creek and another extended 
the original townsite southward. The extreme southern section of 
the town was set aside for an industrial district and was designated 
on the plat “Manufacturers Reserve.” The new surveys and plats 
which were prepared by W. E. Sawyer also made provision for parks 
and lakes. 


The principal office of the Edgemont Company was located at 
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Omaha, Nebraska, and the Company explained its reasons for 
keeping it there as follows: 


The main office of the Edgemont Company is located in Omaha for 
various reasons, some of them entirely personal to its officers. The chief 
reason, however, is that Omaha is the largest city within easy reach of 
Edgemont, and therefore constitutes the most desirable spot for coming 
in contact with the large number of persons susceptible of being im- 
pressed with Edgemont’s advantages, and being induced to remove them- 
selves and their belongings thither. . . . We never lose sight of the fact 
that it is better to interest one hundred men to the extent of $200 each, 
than one man to the extent of $20,000. Many men will do something 
to improve their property, whereas, the large investor would let the 
“other fellow” do everything. 


A. L. Sharrock, an energetic worker and high-power salesman, was 
sent from Omaha to Edgemont to act as local manager for the 
company. It was through his untiring efforts and shrewd promo- 
tional abilities that many of the proposed projects got under way. 
An office building in which to transact the Company’s business was 
erected at the southwest corner of the Burlington Hotel grounds. 
A bay window extended entirely across the front with the exception 
of the space used for the entrance door. In this window was dis- 
played an amazing array of things that Edgemont had right at its 
door only awaiting development. Samples of grain, stone, coal, ores, 
and wool were a few of the items on display. 


Emblazoned across the front of the building were the words, 
~EDGEMONT COMPANY OFFICE. A wooden sign running the 
entire length of the building, along the roof ridge read, THE EDGE- 
MONT COMPANY, while painted on the wooden shingles of the 
sloping roof in letters two feet high was the statement, SPECIAL 
INDUCEMENT TO MANUFACTURERS. On the east side of 
the building in large, eye-catching letters was painted the message 
WATER-POWER, COAL, WOOD, STONE, A SURE WINNER. 
With the building located only a hundred feet from the railroad 
track, the signs were in full view of the many passengers aboard the 
trains and proved an effective method of letting travelers know that 
Edgemont was a thriving city with a great future and a place worthy 
of further investigation. The slogan, MID-REPUBLIC CITY, was 
adopted and was to be used in advertising throughout the land. 


As before mentioned, the foremost plan of the Edgemont Company 
was the construction of an irrigation canal. Completion of such a 
canal would bring many new settlers to the country and serve to 
build a large and prosperous trade territory, a requirement for the 
success of any community. Besides, the canal could be used as a 
source of power to help turn the wheels of Edgemont’s coming 
industry. The lay of the land directly west of Edgemont between 
the south bank of the Cheyenne River and a range of low hills was 
nearly perfect for such a project. The area averaged about one-half 
mile in width. The soil was fertile, and all it needed was water. 
Being situated in the valley of the Cheyenne River, the ground had 
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Dam and headgate in Cheyenne River at head of the Edgemont Canal. 


the gradual slope needed to run the water in the canal. Lewis 
Parrotte was placed in charge of construction. 


A dam was built at the confluence of Beaver Creek and Cheyenne 
River. It was only a low, dirt dam and was subject to being washed 
out each time the river flooded but could easily be replaced. Along 
the south river bank behind the dam was a log-and-stone riprap 
in which was built a wooden floodgate for regulating the flow of 
water into the canal when completed. Work gangs consisting of 
men with teams and scrapers and others with picks and shovels 
began grubbing sagebrush, removing stones and excavating the ditch. 
Wooden flumes were built to carry the water across some of the large 
draws. For fourteen miles the canal wound its way southeastward, 
skirting the southwest limits of Edgemont and finally emptying into 
Cottonwood Creek at a point about two miles south of town. Two 
miles west of Edgemont, the canal was routed through a natural, 
shallow depression where the water formed a storage lake. This 
body of water was called Lake Nettleton. 


In all, the canal traversed nineteen sections of land and had a 
fall of seventy-two feet in its fourteen-mile length. The cost of it 
was eighty thousand dollars. An article in the journal Western 
America said: 


Nebraska and Colorado are not the only states where the irrigation 
idea is bearing fruit. South Dakota has swung into line in royal fashion. 
$80,000 are now being expended in construction of an irrigating and 
power canal near Edgemont in South Dakota. 


The Edgemont Company claimed that ten thousand acres of land 
would be brought under cultivation by water from the canal. Alfalfa 
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was to be introduced and raised on a large scale as the soil seemed 
to be particularly adapted to its growth. 

Four thousand acres were divided into forty-acre tracts. A colony 
of persons experienced in irrigation farming was founded. These 
came from Greeley, Colorado, and from points throughout Nebraska 
and Iowa. The Edgemont Company built each of the new settlers a 
house, stable, and other necessary sheds. It furnished the seed for 
the first year, the farmer putting against their money his own work 
and time. Payment was made by a share of the crop returns. 

Forty-five houses were erected along the canal. They were not the 
small shacks such as were being built by homesteaders but were 
well built houses, plastered throughout and painted. Many of the 
houses still stand and are referred to as “ditch houses.” Most of 
them are now empty and are slowly falling into weathered wrecks, 
but a few are still occupied. One or two were moved into Edgemont, 
repaired and made into fine homes. 

Distribution of the irrigating water was put in charge of John G. 
Hall, “a practical man with a thorough knowledge of irrigation and 
the use of water to bring out the best results.” An item in the 
Nebraska State Journal, published at Lincoln, said: 


Some expert gardeners from Fruitland and Muscatine, Iowa, are on 
the ground and claim that the outlook for garden truck with the rich 
virgin soil of the Cheyenne Valley as a basis is unexcelled. 


Mr. George Davidson, reporting at a meeting of the Edgemont 
_Board of Trade, said: 


From the nature of the soil and the shortness of the season small 
fruits, especially grapes, can be grown successfully. The soil is identi- 


Flume carrying canal water over Moss Agate Creek. 
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cally the same as the greater section of New York State. Plums and 
apples are grown at Cascade in our county. I have seen as good apples 
as in any country, also raspberries and strawberries grow abundantly 
wild, and wherever wild fruit grows, cultivated fruit will grow in large 


quantities. 


Another committee, consisting of F. M. Vroman, Jack Phost and 
F. E. Dale, also reporting to the Board of Trade, said: 


Your committee on agriculture would respectfully report that this 
industry is attracting farmers generally. Applications are almost daily 


A home of a settler under the canal. 


A salt-box type house with settlers under the canal. 
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being received to purchase or lease land under the Edgemont canal. 
Many tracts, of forty acres each, have been leased and will be put under 
a high state of cultivation this year and a variety of crops are planted. 
The Edgemont Canal Company has purchased a machine with the latest 
improvements for cutting sagebrush and leveling the land preparatory 
to plowing and breaking. A thorough test of the growing of sugar beets 
will be made, and if successful a refinery should be erected next year. 
We consider the agricultural prospects very bright and will report prog- 
ress from time to time. All crops that are grown in this latitude any- 
where, can be grown here, and the freight rate on this class of goods 
being high, it would be proper to give special attention to the growing 
of the different varieties of vegetables. One member of your committee 
now traveling through a portion of the state of Iowa, reports a large 
immigration to this section of the country this season. 


E. K. Bowell, an experienced nurseryman who had located on a 

farm west of Edgemont under the canal, entered into correspondence 
with parties in the east with the view of getting them to furnish him 
capital with which to establish a nursery. It was his intention to 
plant ali kinds of fruit trees, such as apple, plum, cherry, and pear, 
also forest trees, including ash, walnut, maple, hickory, and mulberry. 
He would raise honey-locust for hedge purposes and also ornamental 
trees. In addition he would raise grapes, currants, raspberries, and 
strawberries. Mr. Bowell had spent most of his life in the nursery 
business and believed that Edgemont’s climate and soil were second 
to none for that purpose and that such a venture would be most 
profitable. 
_ As occurs in every new, growing town, a newspaper was started 
in Edgemont. Harry Goddard, who at one time was an employee 
of the Cheyenne-Black Hills Stage Line as a mail carrier-driver and 
who claimed to have carried the first mail over the trail from Fort 
Laramie to Custer City during the winter of 1875-76, began pub- 
lishing the Edgemont Express. Mr. Goddard became one of Edge- 
mont’s most ardent boosters and each issue of the Express carried 
column after column concerning the great opportunities and the 
wonderful future of the town. 

The building of the irrigation canal and the settling of the land 
under it were not the only activities going on. In town, the air was 
filled with the sound of hammers and saws as new business buildings 
and homes were rapidly being constructed. 


The west side of Phelan Avenue between Fremont and Inyan Kara 
Streets became filled with new buildings. On the lower floor of one 
of them, a two-story, frame building, George Davidson opened a 
general merchandise store, while a hall on the upper floor was taken 
over by the fraternal organizations, 1.0.0.F., K. of P., M.W.A., 
K.T.O.M., and Rebekahs. Next to this building was a small, one- 
story building into which the postoffice was moved. Mason Miller 
was serving as postmaster. Among other businesses opening in the 
same block were a restaurant operated by a Chinaman named 
On Wah, a tailor shop owned and operated by a man named Bauer, 
and a saloon named “The Midway.” 


It was at this time that Joe Williams came to Edgemont to work 
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in “The Midway” saloon. Joe became one of the town’s ‘“charac- 
ters.” He was colored, and in his youth had been a slave. He was 
affectionately known as “Nigger Joe’? and lived in Edgemont for 
over fifty years. He claimed in after years to be over a hundred 
years old. Any old-timer will tell you that Joe’s loud, hearty laugh 
could be heard all over town. 

Commenting on the steady building taking place in Edgemont, a 
local item in the Edgemont Express of that day said: 


Mr. Schnove of Council Bluffs spent part of the week in looking at 
Edgemont’s possibilities and will put in a large grocery store. He will 
put up a building for that purpose early this year. A new building is 
going up across the street near the corner of Phelan Avenue which is 
to be used as a tailor shop and dressmaking shop. This will finish up 
the south side of Fremont Street, there being no more vacant lots 
except 16 feet on the north side which may be taken up before the 
week is out. 


It was the intention of the Edgemont Company to have the business 
and industrial districts of the town located on the west side of 
Cottonwood Creek while on the east side would be the residential 
section. Accordingly, they had the area east of the creek surveyed, 
platted and recorded after which they began the erection of houses 
on some of the lots. Fifteen or twenty fine homes were built, some 
of them two-story and containing ten to twelve rooms each. Broad 
porches, steep roofs with many gables, and lots of “ginger-bread” 
trimming typified the style of architecture. These houses were not 
built for sale but for rent and were very much needed, for an item 
in the Edgemont Mid-Republic Sun of that day stated, “There is not 
an empty house in Edgemont.” 


With Cottonwood Creek dividing the town, it was necessary to 
build a bridge across it. The bridge was built on Elk Street and 
was a Steel-girder structure resting on two concrete piers. A vehicle 
lane was in the center, and a pedestrian walk bordered each side. 


During the time that the irrigation canal was being dug and the 
homes were being built, the Edgemont Company was busy develop- 
ing another of the region’s resources. About two miles northeast 
of Edgemont, close to the tracks of the Burlington Railroad’s line 
into the Black Hills, were large outcroppings of sandstone that had 
been found to be highly suitable for building. Work was in progress 
quarrying the stone for use in the construction of buildings in Edge- 
mont, but in addition, the Company had greater plans for the quarry. 
They hoped to make it one of Edgemont’s major industries capable 
of furnishing building stone to all the surrounding towns. 


A spur track was laid to the site and a stone building measuring 
30x50 feet was constructed which was to be used for sleeping quar- 
ters and a boarding house by the workers. Much blasting had been 
done and large fragments of the stone lay scattered about the 
grounds ready to be loaded on cars and hauled to Edgemont where 
it would be fitted for the use of builders. 


With stone now available, Clarence Grable began construction of 
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EDGEMONT EXPRESS office. H. Goddard, editor, in shirt sleeves at desk. 


a large, two-story, stone, business building at the northwest corner 
of Phelan Avenue and Inyan Kara Street. When completed, it had 
a frontage of fifty feet on Phelan Avenue and was sixty-six feet deep. 
A large stone, with the name “Grable Block” in raised letters, was 
placed at the top-center of the building. On the upper floor was a 
room for the Board of Trade and a club room. Also on the second 
floor were several office rooms which became occupied by Dr. 
A. R. Jones, M.D., J. F. McClung, Atty., and D. A. Carpenter; 
Dentist. The lower floor consisted of two store rooms. Ike M. ~ 
Schriner opened with a line of “Gent’s Furnishing” in the south room, 
and Charles J. Ottman opened the City Drug Store in the north 
room. The Peoples Advocate, another of Edgemont’s newspapers, 
had this to say: 


C. J. Ottman has as finely an equipped drug store as there is in the 
West. This can be safely said without boasting, from the fact that his 
traveling men ask him if he intends to run in opposition to their 
houses. This is in no way intended to flatter Mr. Ottman as a druggist, 
but simply to do justice to him according to his merits as such. 


The Grable Block was a building of which the growing town was 
justly proud and became one of the show places of the city. 

Hardly had the Grable Block been finished when an issue of the 
Edgemont Express came out with big headlines stating: 


The erection of a mammoth stone building at Edgemont is being held 
under favorable consideration by eastern investors. 


It went on to say: 


A stone building will be put up covering the whole east half of block 
11, this giving a front of three hundred feet. It will be two and three 
stories high. Provisions will be made in this block for a first-class hotel, 
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opera house, National banking rooms, stores, flats, offices and living 
rooms. Plans are now being drawn for the building. The owners will 
be. Messrs. Archer, Bradley, Dawson, Ford, Miller, Grable, Klappert 
and Governor Pattison (Gov. of Penn.). All these gentlemen were here, 
selected the site and purchased and paid for the ground. 


This announcement created much excitement among the people 
of Edgemont and was the subject of conversation wherever a group 
assembled. Some scoffed at the announcement, saying it was just 
more propaganda put out by promoters, but there were others, more 
enthusiastic, who were willing to bet that the building would be put 
up and that it would be just a starter of the things that lay in store 
for the town. 

Meanwhile, improvements continued to be made in the city. At 
the quarry, men were getting out stone with which a two-story, ten- 
room mansion was being erected in the residential section east of 
Cottonwood Creek. This was to be the home of Mr. Sharrock, 
manager of the Edgemont Company. A grader had been purchased 
and streets were being prepared for graveling. Finding a few 
musicians and adding some beginners, a musical organization, known 
as the Woodman Band, was formed under the leadership of Mr. 
Sharrock and soon was giving a credible account of itself. A room 
for rehearsals was built at the southeast corner of Phelan Avenue 
and Harney Street. Messrs. Sharrock and Grable also announced 
they had about closed a deal with an artesian well driller to put 
down a well near the mouth of Red Canyon and the water would be 


Interior of City Drug Store. Chas, Ottman, owner, right, Dr. Hamilton, 
rear left. 
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piped into Edgemont thus giving the city plenty of water for both 
personal use and fire protection. 


Nothing was overlooked by the Edgemont Company that showed 
the least promise of enlarging Edgemont’s industrial prospects. 
Adjacent to the quarry was a vein of stone pronounced by experts 
to be superior in grade and from which fine grindstones could be 
manufactured. Immediately the Company’s advertising became filled 
with references to this stone. Following is one such item: 


Bavarian grindstone used to be the best in the world. It would be 
still, were it not for the discovery of better stone at Edgemont, South 
Dakota. Every man who owns a tool is interested in this discovery. 
Edgemont grindstone is close-grained, dense, fine and even hardness. 
It is the best and same all the way through. There are no hard spots 
and no soft spots. The stone will wear perfectly even. 

There are several different grits in various parts of the quarry, and 
care is taken to grade them accurately. The man who wants a coarse. 
grit can have it. So can the one who wants a fine one. 

You can’t put a tool on an Edgemont stone without a feeling of 
satisfaction. The stone takes right hold with a firm smooth, even, 
tenacious “bite” that proves its quality at once. 


The question before the officers of the Edgemont Company now 
was where and how to get the money necessary to carry on develop- 
ment of this new project. There were plenty of capitalists in the 
east willing to invest their money in the west if they could be con- 
vinced that the project would be both successful and profitable. 
To contact these men and get them interested was the difficult job 
confronting Manager Sharrock and Secretary Grable. That their 
efforts bore some fruit seems to be proven by the following item 
copied from the Omaha Bee: 


Mr. John Searles, secretary and treasurer of the American Sugar Re- 
fining Company, president of the Baltimore & Chesapeake Railroad, and 
a leading director of the Northern Pacific Railroad, passed through 
Omaha eastward yesterday. He had just returned from a business trip 
to Edgemont, South Dakota, in company with Mr. Francis Grable of 
this city. The object of the visit was the investigation of the large 
deposits of grindstone adjacent to that enterprising city at the base of 
the Black Hills, with a view to the formation of a large company for the 
purpose of quarrying, manufacturing and putting on the market this 
grindstone. Mr. Searles said that he had never seen a better quality 
of grindstone than that at Edgemont, and that it afforded a very profit- 
able field for the growth of a large industry. 


In view of all that had been accomplished, and with prospects of 
another industry that should employ many men and bring another 
large payroll to the town, the citizens felt that a prosperous future 
was assured for Edgemont. No wonder then, as the year 1894 drew 
to a close, the Edgemont Express felt such enthusiasm for the Mid- 
Republic City that it published the following article: 


As we close our work for the year we stop and ponder over what has 
been done for Edgemont within the last twelve months. The largest 
and finest stone quarry for building stone in all the west has been 
developed and proven satisfactory in every respect. The best grindstone 
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quarry in America has been discovered here and the grindstones are 
being shipped all over the country. First, the great irrigation ditch, 
fourteen miles long, has been finished at a cost of $80,000 and 12,000 
acres of land have been redeemed that heretofore was a waste—now a 
garden ready to yield forth a thousand fold. The C. B. & Q. railroad 
having shops here has completed its extension west and shortened the 
distance between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans four hundred miles. 
One year ago we had a population of 300 and now we boast nearly a 
thousand. We had three stores then, we have twelve now. We had 
three hotels and boarding houses then, we have eight now. We had 
one small newspaper then, we have three good ones now. We had no 
lumber yard then, two large firms are handling lumber here now. Where 
we had one train then we have dozens now. The payroll then was three 
thousand dollars a month, now it is eight thousand, and yet the work 
and development done in the past year was only preparatory. Watch 
us for the next twelve months and you will be astonished. We predict 
a bright future for Edgemont. We are upon the dawn of great improve- 
ments. Our expectations have been more wonderfully realized than 
we anticipated. Improvements have been made during the last twelve 
months that we never dreamed of. Prophets in all ages have foretold 
the future by the past, and while we are not prophets or sons of 
prophets, yet, it is plain to be seen that the year of 1895 will make for 
Edgemont such wonderful growth that no other place in all the newer 
northwest can ever boast of. While we doubled our population in 
1894 we will quadruple it in 1895 and before the present year shall have 
died we will have many hundred more people receiving their mail and 
eating their Christmas dinner in the Mid-Republic city. It would take 
too long to mention in detail the improvements made in Edgemont in 
the past year, suffice it to say we have trebled in population and more 
than a hundred buildings have been added to our town, besides many 
other improvements. But what we want to call your attention to is, 
none of our population is starving, neither are they cold. We do not 
all have quail on toast, washed down by some highly flavored, imported 
wines, but we do have good wholesome food every day, have plenty of 
fuel and are in good condition. Those’ who came to Edgemont did not 
make a mistake, neither did they leave us once they came, which is 
evidence that what we have been telling the people for the last year 
are facts. If you want to live comfortably and happily come to Edge- 
mont. We do not depend upon kind Providence to send rain to make 
our food grow, but use our own irrigation ditch instead. Solomon, 
the wise and rich man of old, had his cattle and sheep upon a thousand 
hills and here we have a thousand upon one hill. The timber, the gold 
and the precious metals that built the temple were brought from afar 
and here we have it all at our doors. The beautiful building stone 
makes our homes, the thousand sheep on one hill furnish our clothing, 
the thousands of cattle nearby furnish us with food, and if we wish to 
go to the Pacific or the Atlantic ocean, all we have to do is to take 
the morning or evening train respectively. We will never be a Chicago; 
we do not claim as much, but we will be the metropolis of the new 
northwest, and to one and all, Baptist or Methodist, Dutch or Irish, so 
long as you make and work for Edgemont we bid you welcome and will 
find room for you so long as you have a legitimate business to perform. 
’Tis said that fortune knocks once on every man’s door and he is 
knocking at your door now. 


Though the statements made in the foregoing article were no doubt 
somewhat overdrawn, such was the spirit of Edgemont’s boosters at 
that time, and such accounts differ but little from our modern Cham- 
ber of Commerce literature. Harry Goddard, publisher of the 
Edgemont Express, was one of Edgemont’s most enthusiastic pro- 
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moters and remained so until his departure for California many 
years later. 


The article in the Edgemont Express was not the only glowing 
account published about the growing town. Following is an item 
taken from a booklet issued and distributed over the nation by the 
Edgemont Company: 


Northwest of Edgemont, and about forty-five miles distant, are the 
rich coal fields of Cambria, Wyoming, which employ four hundred 
men, placing almost at the gates of Edgemont an inexhaustible supply 
of excellent coking coal at the low price of $2.55 per ton. Within a 
radius of thirty miles are no less than 125,000 sheep. Ten thousand 
acres of magnificent land are traversed by the Company’s $60,000 canal, 
and can, should necessity arise, be irrigated one inch deep, once a week, 
without the supply of water, for power purposes, being interfered with. 
All the land under the canal has either been leased or sold. This year 
(1896) nearly every foot of it will be cultivated. The men whose 
holdings its waters will enrich, are, almost without exception, practical 
irrigators; men who know just when, where and in what quantities to 
irrigate. A few of them are from Iowa and Nebraska, the rest from 
the irrigated districts of Colorado. Their modest, though well-built 
and home-like homes, dot the valley all along the canal. On the right, 
as you look towards the source of the canal, is the Cheyenne River; 
on the left an immense table-land, unfitted for cultivation but admirably 
adapted to the purpose to which it is being put—stock raising. Straight 
ahead of you are the well-tilled fields of the members of the Edgemont 
Colony. A wonderful transformation has already been effected in the 
appearance of things. A still more wonderful change will soon take 
place. Attractive as the outlook now is, it will in the near future be 
infinitely more so when shade trees, orchards, lowing herds, fields of 
golden grain and green alfalfa will greet the eye. 


Reports, such as the foregoing reaching the East, interested persons 
with money to invest, and once showing interest, they were quickly 
convinced by officers of the Edgemont Company that no other place 
in the whole, wide world offered greater opportunities for investing 
their money than Edgemont. 


During those booming days many men with money to invest 
personally visited Edgemont to look over the situation. Some came 
singly in their own private railway car; others came in parties, 
occupying specially chartered “Palace” sleeping cars. One eastern 
newspaper commented, “Edgemont, Omaha, St. Joseph and Atchison 
are the only points mentioned in the Burlington folder where stop- 
over privileges are permitted.” Another newspaper carried this item: 


This city received a visit from a party of the chief officials of the 
Burlington on Saturday, who were on tour of inspection. The party 
was composed of C. E. Perkins, President: G. W. Holdrege, General 
Manager; J. W. Blyther, General Solicitor; Howard Elliott, General 
Freight Agent; C. J. Sturgis, Asst. General Auditor; D. Hawksworth, 
Master Mechanic and J. R. Phelan, Superintendent of the Wyoming 
Division. The eastern members of the party expressed both pleasure 
and surprise at the development of Edgemont, President Perkins remark- 
ing that he had “no idea you had as much of a town here as you have.” 


The New City Is Incorporated 


The question of incorporating Edgemont frequently had been dis- 
cussed but nothing had ever been done about it. On January 10, 
1895, a petition was presented to the Board of County Commissioners 
and an election for incorporation ordered: 


WHEREAS, it duly appears to the Board Of County Commissioners 
that said described above territory is contiguous and is less in extent 
than four square miles, and that said described territory has resident 
thereon more than six hundred inhabitants, and that none of said 
territory is already included within any incorporated town or city, and 
that said A. Hamilton Jones, Clarence M. Grable, Francis M. Vroman 
and sixty-seven others whose names are signed to said petition are 
legal voters of said territory, Fall River County, South Dakota, and the 
Board Of Commissioners being duly advised in the matter, 


IT IS HEREBY ORDERED, that an election be held within said 
territory to determine said question: that said election be held on the 
Sth day of February, A.D. 1895, between the hours of eight o’clock 
in the forenoon and six o’clock in the afternoon at the building within 
said territory known as the Edgemont Club House; that Francis M. 
Grable, Harry Dunn and D. K. Snively are hereby appointed and named 
judges of said election; and that at least ten days notice of said election 
be given by posting ten notices in public places within said proposed 
city, being the above described territory, said notices to be as follows, 
to wit: 


Notice is hereby given to the qualified voters resident within the 
following ascribed territory that an election will be held at the building 
within said territory known as the Edgemont Club House on the 5th 
day of February, A.D. 1895, polls to be open from eight o’clock in 
the morning until six o’clock in the afternoon, at which election will be 
submitted to said voters the question .as to whether or not they will 
organize as a city under provisions of Chapter 37 of the Session Laws 
of 1890 of South Dakota, to be known as Edgemont, and to be composed 
of the following described territory, to wit: Beginning at the NE corner 
of section (1) in township (9), S, and range two (2) East Black Hills 
Meridian in Fall River County, South Dakota, and running west along 
section line between section one (1) and section thirty-six (36), across 
the railroad to Railroad Street, thence south about one hundred feet 
to the center’ of Stewart Street, thence west in the center of Stewart 
Street to the center of Iler Avenue, thence south in the center of [ler 
Avenue to section line in center of Galen Street, thence east along section 
line in center of Galen Street, to section line in center of Tait Avenue, 
thence north along line in center of Tait Avenue to center of Inyan 
Kara Street, thence north along said section line to the northeast corner 
of said section (1) being the place of beginning. 


Signed 
Board Of County Commissioners of Fall River County 
by Arthur J. Colgan, Chairman 


; The election was duly held in La Casa hall and after counting the 
ballots the vote was found to be: 


POLANCOTrporating : 4 ee 58 


Against Incorporating .................-.-.- 7 
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Immediately after incorporation, a city election was held and the 
following officials elected: 


Mayor—A. L. Sharrock 

Aldermen First Ward—E. C. Myers and H. P. Hansen 
Aldermen Second Ward—D. K. Snively and Geo. Highley 
Aldermen Third Ward—J. E. Schulte and George Paine 
Treasurer—W. W. Stewart 

Auditor-—Wm. Edmunds 

City Attorney—J. F. McClung 

City Assessor—Chas. J. Ottman 

Police Justice—L. M. Meredith 


Early in the year of 1895, the firm of Hulst & Price at Hot Springs, 
dealers in lumber and building material, announced that they had 
sold Thomas Bradley, president of the Edgemont Company, “a 
twenty-five-hundred-dollar spot-cash order of lumber.” This lumber 
was to be used for construction of a two-story, frame hotel on the 
lots located at the southwest corner of Phelan Avenue and Elk Street. 
The contract for building it was given to C. L. Tubbs, a local con- 
tractor. The building was to measure fifty by one hundred feet. It 
was planned to bring passenger trains direct to the hotel doors, 
thereby avoiding the inconvenience caused patrons transferring from 
the railroad station to the hotel. A survey was made for the spur 
track from the main line of the Burlington Railroad, but the rails 
were never laid. 


The platform for the first floor was completed about July Ist, and 
plans were made to hold a big free dance on it the night of the 
July 4th celebration. The dance proved to be a big success; but 
the ending was not too happy, for in some way the platform caught 
fire trom the fireworks and was entirely destroyed. It was soon 
rebuilt and construction continued. 


Upon completion, the building was painted dark yellow, with 
brown trimming, and made a fine addition to Edgemont’s growing 
skyline. Jt was given the name, “Edmonia,” and had that name 
painted on boards located at each front corner. Mr. Bradley named 
the building after his wife whose given name was Edmonia. 


It might be mentioned here that the building was never opened 
as a hotel; and later there developed much conjecture among people 
of the town as to why it had been built, for it more resembled a 
factory building than a hotel. In fact, the rumor spread that the 
contractor had gotten the plans mixed with those for a cereal factory 
to be built in Kansas. 


As things continued to boom, it looked as though the prophecy 
made by the Edgemont Express in the closing months of 1894 might 
yet be fulfilled, in part at least, for the year 1895 had not advanced 
very far before the following announcement appeared in the Edge- 
mont Mid-Republic Sun: | 


An Omaha telegram of the 31st Ult. says that a company with 
$1,000,000 capital has been incorporated to work the grindstone deposits 
at Edgemont. Sharrock and Grable are getting poles ready and will in a 
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short time have telephone connections between Bluffstone station and 
the Edgemont office. 


Other items appearing in Edgemont newspapers said, 


Lake Nettleton is being improved daily. It now has a storage capacity 
of four feet above the canal. 

There are quite a number of farmers here from Nebraska trying to 
secure a piece of land under the canal. 

Inquiry for irrigated lands is on the increase. Not a day passes but 
some one gets hold of a piece of this very desirable property. 

County surveyor Scott was here the first of the week locating a road 
on the south side of the canal. This has been much needed by the 
farmers along the canal. 


Surrounding towns were watching Edgemont’s growth with interest, 
and many comments appeared in their newspapers. Following are 
a few: 


The largest plant in the United States for making grindstones will be 
put up at Edgemont, South Dakota. It will employ three hundred men. 
The supply of material for making the finest grindstones in the world is 
practically inexhaustible—Sundance Gazette. 

We understand the B. & M. officials have given an order for two more 
side tracks to be built at the Edgemont quarry and grading is being done. 
This looks as though considerable stone work was to be done this 
summer.—Hot Springs Star. 

Charles J. Grable, superintendent of the Edgemont Stone Company, 
has been notified that the machinery and paraphernalia for the grind- 
stone factory at Edgemont has been shipped from New York and that 
large orders from the east will immediately follow the erection of the 
same.—Crawford Tribune. 

Machinery for the grindstone works at Edgemont has been bought and 
the first carload will arrive next week. The stone quarry is working 
full blast and sixty-three carloads of rock have been quarried and are 
ready for the large block that the eastern parties propose to erect in 
Edgemont. The rock for the Sheridan courthouse has been gotten out 
and shipped.—Deadwood Pioneer. 


Things were moving along so fast in Edgemont that residents 
had reached the place where they expected most anything to happen. 
Nevertheless, it caused a stir when word came that Thomas Bradley 
and six other capitalists were going to start construction of the 
“mammoth stone-building” mentioned several months before in the 
Edgemont Express, that the contract for the central one-hundred-foot 
section had been let, and that construction would commence at once. 
The contract was given to Wisch & Oakes, men who had built 
numerous buildings in surrounding towns, among which were the 
Evans Hotel at Hot Springs and the opera house and courthouse at 
Sheridan, Wyoming. The building was to be located on Phelan 
Avenue, between Inyan Kara and Sundance Streets. 

Referring to the stone shipped from Edgemont to Sheridan, Wyo- 
ming for the building of their courthouse and opera house, the 
Sheridan Journal had this to say: 


Citizens watching the progress of the work on the new courthouse 
and opera house and noting the fine appearance of the stone are asking 
from where it comes. The JOURNAL takes pleasure in informing them 
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A load of stone on car at stone quarry. 


A group of eastern capitalists inspect the new Edgemont Block 1895. 
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that it comes from the Edgemont Creambluff quarry at Edgemont, 
South Dakota. The quarry now employs a regular force of twenty five 
men and the business is under the personal supervision of Mr. Joe 
Curran, late of the Cleveland Stone Company, one of the largest con- 
cerns of the kind in the world, a company having a capital of $2,500,000 
with a million dollar surplus. 


It was only a short time until actual construction began. At the 
quarry, large pieces of stone were hoisted onto flat cars. Then, 
three cars loaded at a time, coupled, were allowed to slowly coast 
down the long, gradual descent to the Cheyenne River bridge. Men 
stationed at the brake wheels of the cars controlled their speed. 
Upon arrival at the river bridge the cars would be picked up by a 
switch engine and placed at a point on the stockyard siding where 
a derrick had been constructed for the purpose of unloading them. 
The derrick would lift the stone direct from the cars onto waiting 
wagons and it would then be hauled to the building site. Charlie 
Petro and Jasper Harmon were two local teamsters who helped haul 
the stone. 


At the building site, expert stonemasons busily worked at the task 
of preparing the stone for use by the builders. The air was filled 
with the ring of steel against steel as hammers of stonecutters struck 
the steel chisels being used to square the stones. 


The north and south ends of the building were made of rough 
stone, for it was the intention to extend it to the end of the block 
in each direction at a later time. The front of the building was 
made with finished stone, laid in the architectural style of that day. 
At the center of the front, and near the top of the building, was 
placed a long, black stone upon which the name, “Edgemont Block,” 
stood out in bas-relief. 

During the construction of the building an accident occurred that 
could have proved tragic. One day while Mr. Wisch, one of the 
contractors, was standing at the top of the northeast corner, the 
scaffolding gave way and part of the building collapsed. He fell 
the entire distance to the ground receiving injuries which, though 
they did not prove fatal, were very serious. 

Upon completion of the building, a dedication service was held 
with appropriate ceremonies. City officials and prominent citizens 
were in attendance as well as Thomas Bradley who represented the 
eastern capitalists who had invested their money in the building. 
Following several short talks and a selection by the Woodman Band, 
workmen, standing on a wooden platform suspended from the top, 
placed the last stone in the upper southeast corner, and the building 
was completed. 

It should be remembered that the portion now completed repre- 
sented only the middle section of what was to be a block-long 
building. This section was two stories in height with five store 
rooms on the lower floor and five apartments on the upper floor. 


Edgemont now had two fine, stone business blocks both built of 
stone taken from its own quarry. 
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Shortly after the building was finished, the Mattley Company 
opened a general merchandise store in the south store room. J. E. 
Schulte & Co., dealers in hardware and furniture, began business in 
the north store room. The post office was moved into the middle 
room ‘“‘with new lock boxes and drawers, a revolving miscellaneous 
call case, stamp window, general delivery window and all modern 
improvements, with Mason Miller as postmaster.” The remaining 
two store rooms and the five upstairs apartments were soon filled. 


It might be stated at this time that the extensions planned for the 
north and south ends were never added and the building stands today 
just as it was built at that time. 


Meanwhile, progress was being made at the grindstone factory. 
Some machinery had been received and installed and workmen were 
turning out a few grindstones of various sizes ranging from a few 
inches up to seven and eight feet in diameter. The people of Edge- 
mont had great expectations for the new industry and took much 
pride in the stones that had been manufactured. 


In order that visitors might be able to see the products of the 
factory, the Edgemont Company had some of the larger stones 
mounted on square, stone pedestals in various parts of the town. 
Two were placed in front of the new Edgemont Block and another 
was placed on Fremont Street, near the Burlington Hotel. On this 
latter stone was painted, “Edgemont Stone Company Inc. Capital 
$1,000,000.” This inscription could be read easily by train passen- 
gers and was expected to give the town much publicity. 


Two sandstone obelisks about four feet square at the base and 
eight feet high were placed in front of the Edgemont Company’s 
office. These were intended to advertise the building stone of the 
Edgemont quarry. 


There were times that Edgemont’s promoters got carried so far 
away in their enthusiastic efforts to make projects successful that 
they resorted to methods not quite conforming to the definition of 
the word honorable, but perhaps they should be forgiven in view of 
the end to which they were striving. An account of one such incident 
should prove interesting to the reader. It was related by Sam Tillot, 
now retired, but who at that time was an engineer on a switch engine 
in the Edgemont yard. Said he: 


Word came that there would be a special car with capitalists from 
New York City and vicinity arrive in Edgemont. The men wished to 
look the town over. Immediately things began to hum out at the grind- 
stone quarry. I was then on the switch engine. We got orders to pick 
up three or four empty box cars and shove them out onto the spur that 
had been built to the quarry. Those in charge arranged to borrow a 
large steam drill from the Homestake Mine Company at Lead. It was 
loaded onto a flatcar and brought to Edgemont. This we also shoved 
out to the quarry where it was unloaded and set up ready for business. 
In the meantime some of the empty cars that we had placed out there 
had been loaded with finished grindstones, and we brought a couple of 
them back into Edgemont and placed them on a siding. The others we 
left standing at the quarry with their loads complete. Single large 
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grindstones were placed all around the quarry grounds and fixed up 
with addresses to all parts of the country. Tags were used on some of 
the stones while others had the address painted on them in large bold 
letters. The day came for the arrival of the eastern party. Many extra 
workmen were put on the job, some drilling and finishing the stones, 
others operating the steam drill which was fired up to capacity. Others 
were busy addressing stones, and still others were loading them into an 
empty car, presumably for shipment. The quarry was a regular beehive 
of industry and men rushed from one place to another in their efforts 
to make it appear that a big volume of business was being done. Upon 
arrival of the special Pullman at Edgemont we coupled onto it and took 
it out to the quarry spur. After we had stopped, and just as the eastern- 
ers came out of the car, a big blast of dynamite was set off along the 
rim of the sandstone cliff, loosening tons of sandstone which rolled down 
| to the base and where men immediately set to work on the larger 
pieces, preparing to make them into grindstones. Everything was hustle 
| and bustle and the easterners were much impressed with the enterprise. 
| After a complete inspection of the quarry we took them and their car 
i] back to Edgemont. There they were shown the two cars of finished 
i grindstones on the siding which were supposed to be going on the first 
I freight train. Even waybills had been made to fictitious destinations 
for these cars. The day after they left Edgemont to return home, we 
took the two loaded cars back to the quarry where they were unloaded, 
the steam drill was loaded back up and returned to the Homestake at 
Lead, the extra men went back to their jobs in town and quietness again 
i settled over the quarry. 


Although the demonstration described in the preceding account 
greatly exaggerated conditions at the factory, grindstones actually 
were being manufactured. It was only a few months later, April 5, 
1896, that the following article appeared in the Nebraska State 
Journal of Lincoln, Nebraska: 


Although: the grindstone plant at Edgemont, South Dakota, has been 
in operation less than a year, its fame has spread far and wide. The 
one thing that impresses the visitor is the excellent equipment, over 
$100,000 having been invested in machinery and development work in 
the quarry. The grits have been classified and qualities can be fur- 
nished for any class of work. The “Edgemont Stone” is the stone used 
in the B. & M. shops at Havelock. Master Mechanic Greusel says it is 
the best he ever used. The pride of the company, however, is the razor 
stone. The stones for razor and glasswork have heretofore been im- 
ported from Bavaria and south Scotland, paying a duty of ten cents per 
pound. Herman Hoppe, New York; the Electric Cutlery Company, 
Newark, New Jersey; William Bauer, Chicago; Melchoir Brothers of 
Omaha and Chicago, and others, all pronounce the Edgemont razor 
stone equal to the imported, while some say it is better and many are 
using nothing else. Late tests made in New York and Brooklyn have 
demonstrated that the “Edgemont Stone” is the coming stone for’ glass 
beveling, which opens a new market for the products of the factory. 
During the year 1895, five hundred cars of material, consisting of grind- 
stones, rubblestone, building stones and engine beds were shipped from 
the quarry. The factory has a daily output of five hundred stones. 
In the warehouse are thousands of stones undergoing the seasoning 
process which is necessary to improve the wearing efficiency of the 
stone. 


The officers of the Edgemont Company overlooked nothing they 
thought would improve the town or encourage newcomers looking for 
investments to become interested. No one could honestly say they 
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were not hustlers. They imported a landscape architect from the east 
and instructed him to beautify the town. 

When the Burlington Railroad brought its right of way to the Chey- 
enne River it had to make two dirt fills across a big bend in Cotton- 
wood Creek that was later included in the Edgemont townsite. 

Building the fills left a large, crescent-shaped basin west of the 
track cut off from the main stream. The landscape committee saw 
that by doing a little grading, a lake containing an island could be 
formed and decided to carry out the project. First, trees were 
removed from the bottom of the basin, then a wide cut was made 
through the neck of land that extended into it. This left a detached 
piece of ground that formed an island after the basin was filled with 
water. The water used to fill the basin came from the irrigation 
canal by means of small ditches dug along the sides of Sundance, 
Inyan Kara, and Fremont Streets. 

There was a purpose for bringing one stream of water down 
Fremont Street, past the Edgemont Company’s office along the side 
of the depot and into the lake. This stream of flowing water was 
to be proof to all visitors, or travelers passing through on trains, 
that Edgemont really had water for irrigation as advertised. 

Prior to turning water into the new lake an arched bridge was 
built from the mainland to the island. It was built of wood, was 
covered with lattice, and painted white and green. 


Looking southwest about 1896. Note Edgemont Block and Grable Block. 
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A small bandstand was built in the center of the island, bluegrass 
and alfalfa seed planted, and willows set out around the entire 
outer edge. 


The lake was named “Lake Calvert” after T. E. Calvert who at 
one time had been chief construction engineer for the Burlington 
Railroad but at that particular time was a general superintendent. 


On the mainland, a park was created extending from Inyan Kara 
to Elk Street and bounded on the west by Phelan Avenue. It was 
enclosed by a white, wooden fence containing three arched gates. 
Alfalfa was planted over the entire area and a ditch from the canal 
brought water for its irrigation. 


An elevated bandstand topped by a flagpole was built near the 
park’s north entrance. The lower part of the stand was closely 
latticed and the inside equipped with cages in order that the town 
might have a small zoo. Jn the cages were placed a coyote, a badger, 
an eagle, a few rabbits, and some snakes. Scattered about the park 
were several small, white houses for the ducks that had been placed 
on the lake. Elm and cottonwood trees were planted, and later 
years saw a very pretty little park with large shade trees. During 
the summer months there were boats on the lake and band concerts 
were given twice a week in the bandstand. The people of the town 
would gather, and sitting around on the grass, pass a pleasant evening 
visiting with their friends and listening to the music. Today sees 
the park in a run-down state and about to disappear. 


After finishing the grounds around Lake Calvert, the landscape 
committee started work on a second park. The block bounded by 
Thorpe Avenue, Elk Street, Lawrence Street and Iler Avenue was 
enclosed by a fence similar to the one put around City Park. Alfalfa 


Southwest view from depot about 1896, newly formed Lake Calvert and park. 
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was planted and cottonwood and elm trees were set out. No name 
was given to this park. 

At the extreme southern end of town a short distance south of 
Snively Street was another bend of Cottonwood Creek cut off by 
the railroad grade. The landscape committee improved this area 
similarly to Lake Calvert; that is, they created a lake with an island 
and built an arched footbridge from the mainland to the island. 
This lake was much smaller than Calvert and was named Lake 
Dunlap after G. A. Dunlap, the Burlington roadmaster, who was 
stationed in Edgemont at that time. Still another lake was created. 
This one was located on higher ground and was but a short distance 
west of Lake Dunlap. It was formed by allowing canal water to 
spread over a small, low area. Willows were planted around its 
edge and it was given the name Lake Edgemont. 


Three other areas, two of them in the residential section east of 
Cottonwood Creek, were reserved for parks and thus shown on the 
city map but were never developed. 


It was at this time that the Edgemont Company ran the tole e 
ad in some of the large eastern newspapers: 


NOTICE THAT: 

EDGEMONT, S.D. lies at the foot of the Black Hills, a territory con- 
taining every known mineral but two. 

It is adjacent to inexhaustible COAL FIELDS. 

It is but half an hours ride from thousands of acres of PINE FORESTS. 
It is only a step from Edgemont to RICH AGRICULTURAL LANDS, 
made doubly productive by irrigation. 
It is next door to one of the most charming SUMMER RESORTS to be 
found in any country. 

It is a DIVISION POINT on the B. & M. Railroad. 

Its CHEAP FUEL and WATER POWER are standing guarantees to the 
success of MANUFACTORIES. 

EDGEMONT CITIZENS are full of intelligence and vim. 

Edgemont, S. D., is bound to become A BIG CITY and already has a 
fair start. 


A. L. SHARROCK AND CLARENCE M. GRABLE FOR THE 
EDGEMONT COMPANY 
EDGEMONT, S. D. 


There also appeared an article by Thomas Shallcross in the 
Frankford (Pa.) Herald that gave the writer’s impression of the 
irrigated lands west of Edgemont. Following is an excerpt from 
the article: 


Our arrival at Edgemont will long be remembered by the whole party. 
The Bradley Brass Band with their new suits, together with almost the 
entire population were at the station to greet us and from that time on 
we were at home. Excursions from here were made by carriage and 
horseback to view the great Cheyenne Valley, now being irrigated and 
whose possibilities are wonderful. Starting out one morning at 5 a.m. 
my companion and guide, the wife of one of Edgemont’s prominent 
citizens and the finest equestrienne I ever saw, mounted on two mag- 
niticent horses, we galloped over the prairies through the foothills, and 

_ finally climbed to the top of the highest elevation, over gullies and trails 
I hardly thought it possible for horses to keep their footing. From this 
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point in the early morning sunlight the irrigated valley of the Cheyenne 
was far below us, a veritable Garden of Eden, surrounded by the sage- 
brush and cactus of the land too high to water. As a farmer the sight 
made my eyes glisten. 


Newspapers in surrounding towns frequently carried items refer- 
ring to Edgemont’s boom and following are a few typical examples: 


A. D. Clark, an old-time Black Hills citizen, stopped for a short time 
in the city !ast evening. Mr. Clark has developed into a full fledged 
coal baron, being largely interested in Cheyenne River coal fields located 
about eight miles from Edgemont. He says that they have two veins of 
bituminous coal, one of which he claims is the same vein as the Hay 
Creek coal. The other in which they are working is a harder coal, 
very similar to the Colorado coal. They have been shipping all winter 
to Hot Springs, Crawford and Alliance.—Rapid City Journal. 

Our genial host of the Burlington, Mr. Russell Thorpe, always ready 
to do something to promote Edgemont’s welfare, is arranging to open 
a brick yard in the spring. There is no industry that will be more 
profitable, for there will be a great demand for brick, not only for 
building purposes in Edgemont, but also for reaching other localities 
where they have no suitable clay. It will mean that hundreds of 
thousands of brick will be shipped from there. Mr. Thorpe never does 
anything by halves and no doubt this new industry will be a success from 
the start. The clay has been analyzed and proves to be of a superior 
quality and will burn brick almost equal to the Milwaukee brick that 
commands such a high price on the market. They are superior also for 
‘paving brick. Edgemont’s mark may be made in the streets of eastern 
cities yet.—A lliance Grip. 

A number of residences are in the course of construction. Three 
$1,500 cottages for eastern parties are under way. The lumber men are 
well pleased with the lumber trade and painters and carpenters are all 
busy.— Edgemont Advocate. 

Mr. Parson, of the Chemical National Bank is corresponding with a 
view of occupying banking rooms. Mr. H. U. Schoonmaker has also 
written concerning an opening for a banking business and H. G. Candee 
was here last week looking the ground over, so that from one of the 
three sources Edgemont will be sure to have another bank soon.—Edge- 
mont Express. 


The year of 1895 saw the “incorporation of a company, with a 
paid-up capital stock of $50,000, for the manufacture of mineral 
paint.” This venture was promoted by D. K. Snively and D. L. 
Tubbs, and they built their mill on Railroad Avenue, between Harney 
and Big Horn Streets. Some miles west of Minnekahta, South 
Dakota, were great cliffs of red stone and it was there the men secured 
the pigment they used. The crude rock was shipped from Minne- 
kahta by rail to Edgemont where it was ground and mixed with 
various oils. A great deal of the paint was used on buildings in 
Edgemont and O. E. Shay who used large quantities of it pronounced 
it a very satisfactory grade of paint. 


The business of George Miller who operated the livery and feed 
barn had grown to such an extent by this time that he needed larger 
quarters; so choosing a location on the north side of Inyan Kara 
Street, midway between Phelan and Thorpe Avenues, he erected a 
two-story, frame building measuring fifty by seventy feet. This gave 
Edgemont one of the finest livery barns in the country. 
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From the very start, the officers of the Edgemont Company had 
entertained the idea that, instead of shipping wool from the sheep in 
the vicinity of Edgemont to mills back east, Edgemont should have 
its own mill. An early edition of the Mid-Republic Sun had this to 
say about the sheep situation: 


The sheep industry of Fall River County is fast becoming a gigantic 
industry as the sheep are now counted by the thousands, and the wool 
clip by the carloads, which will bring in this year quite a large sum of 
money, as the wool clip in the county amounts to 130,000 pounds, for 
which can be computed no less than $300,000. 


Also, the following was published in the Edgemont Advocate: 


We learn that E. Cook is now considerably interested in the fostering 
of the sheep industry in this section. He has been instrumental in the 
bringing in of thousands of sheep to the Edgemont range, and expects 
that many more are coming. Mr. Cook has also, by request, drawn plans 
for shearing pens for several companies and we predict the completion of 
several of these structures in the near future. This enterprise, we believe, 
will not be ignored by the woolen mill interest in this section, inasmuch 
as the product essential to its progress is already being grown here in 
abundance. Shearing time is coming and there are many preparations 
to be made. 


Under date of December 25, 1894, William Lawrence wrote a 
letter to Francis C. Grable, secretary of the Edgemont Company. 
Judge William Lawrence was the first comptroller of the United 
States Treasury, was congressman for thirteen years and Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Ohio for a decade. He was president of the 
Bellefontaine National Bank and also president of the National and 
Ohio Wool Growers Association. Parts of his letter follow: 


Having seen Edgemont and its surroundings I cannot see how its 
resources can fail to give abundant reward to investors. With its canal 
and water power, Edgemont should become a great manufacturing as 
well as commercial center. I shall visit Edgemont next season for the 
purpose of making investments. . . . I am advising wool growers to keep 
their breeding ewes in anticipation of a great demand for sheep in the 
near future and the revival of sheep husbandry. When this comes, wool 
manufacturing, I think, must become a great industry in Edgemont. 


By the middle of 1895, a woolen mill for Edgemont was assured. 
Mr. Sharrock and Mr. Grable, after weeks of meetings and corre- 
spondence, had induced a group of moneyed easterners to build and 
operate one. The contract for construction was given to Wisch & 
Oakes, the same men who built the Edgemont Block and the build- 
ings at the stone quarry. The building was to be constructed of 
stone from the Edgemont quarry, was to cost $15,000 and the con- 
tract called for it to be completed within sixty days. The site chosen 
was along the west side of the Burlington Railroad’s right of way 
and bordered on Snowden Street. This location was in the part of 
Edgemont designated ‘““Manufacturers Reserve.” 

A description of the building and what the mill in operation would 
ene Edgemont was printed in the Edgemont Express and read 
as follows: | 
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The erection of the Edgemont wooien mill was commenced in Man- 
ufacturers Reserve. The main building will be a massive stone structure 
50x100 feet, four stories high, with a tower some twenty feet higher 
than the roof of the mill. Besides the main building, disconnected from 
it but closely contiguous, will be four other stone buildings namely: a 
wool room, a dye house, scouring plant and engine and boiler room to 
supplement the water power. Many woolen mills are not complete in 
themselves. In this mill the whole business from the fleece to the flannel 
or blanket will be carried on. The wool will be washed, carded, manu- 
factured and dyed before leaving the works, giving the mill, when com- 
pleted, the name of being the only complete woolen mill in the country. 
Already a large number of sheep owners are beginning to look upon 
Edgemont as the center of the wool industry of the Northwest and are 
holding their flocks near here. When in full swing, this industry will 
employ nearly two hundred people and will disburse nearly three hundred 
dollars a day for labor in the city. This is the direct expenditure of the 
mill and the department positions made necessary will probably increase 
this amount to between $350 and $400 per day. 


The Chicago Inter-Ocean printed the following: 


Aided by capital contributed by citizens of other states, the people of 
South Dakota are about to be blessed by the establishment of a new 
industry that will be conducted on a large scale. It is the industry of 
manufacturing and cleaning raw wool. The vast water power at Edge- 
mont, South Dakota, is sufficient for the maintenance of woolen mills 
as extensive as the cotton mills of Lowell and Fall River, Mass. A begin- 
ning has been made toward the utilization of this great force. 


It was planned that the mill should manufacture blankets, flannels, 
Cheviots, serges, yarns, etc. It was to be a six-set plant; and not 
only would it be a great boost to Edgemont’s economy, but it would 
return large dividends to those who had invested their money in it. 


The Woolen Mill. 
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One great advantage claimed over eastern mills was that not a cent 
of freight charges would have to be paid out for wool used in its 
operation, since the vicinity of Edgemont could furnish enough wool 
clip to make it unnecessary to ship in wool from any other point. 

Warren V. Philbric, an experienced mill man, was secured to serve 
as superintendent. Long before the building was completed, he had 
received more than two hundred applications from skilled men 
employed in eastern mills wishing to come west, but the plan was to 
use eastern men only in positions where experienced men were 
needed and in all other positions to use western labor. Mr. Philbric 
made the statement that 


. . . goods have already been solicited from this mill from nearly every 
commission house in the west and even from New York and Philadelphia. 


The building was completed on schedule, and shortly thereafter 
enough machinery was received to set up two looms. The looms 
were installed on the second floor. The tower at the west end of 
the building contained an elevator and winding stairs to all four 
floors. Many windows in the sides and a full-length skylight along 
the roof provided the mill with plenty light and fresh air. A railroad 
spur was laid to the building on which could be spotted cars for 
loading and shipping the mill’s products to eastern markets. 

Mining was the big industry throughout the Black Hills at this time 
and many of the easterners investing their money in Edgemont 
also held large mining interests in the Hills. Among these men grew 
the idea that perhaps they could erect a smelter at Edgemont to 
handle their ore which, at the same time, would prove a great boon 
to the town and thus increase the value of their holdings. When 
rumors of what these men were considering reached the officers of 
the Edgemont Company, immediate all-out action was started to 
encourage and induce those considering the plan to carry out their 
idea. 


In time, it was decided to build the smelter and the Edgemont 
Advocate published by L. Meredith came out with the following 
article iauding Edgemont’s advantages for an industry of this kind: 


If the whole United States were to be searched with a view to finding 
an ideal location for a smelter, the merits of all other places would fade 
into insignificance when compared with those of Edgemont. Here is 
the only place in our country where are to be had everything required 
which combine to make the ideal point. Ore, coal, fluxes and in fact 
every necessary thing is to be found in almost unlimited quantities. The 
great silver-lead region of the Couer-d-Alene country in Idaho is directly 
tributary to Edgemont. It is the nearest point to that locality where 
ores found there can be cheaply and successfully treated. The attempt 
to treat it elsewhere necessitates the hauling of either the ore or the 
fluxes and coal many hundreds of miles further. The immense ledges 
found in the Poorman, Tiger, Gem, Frisco, Union, Morning, Custer, 
Bunker Hill and Sullivan mines assure an abundance of ore from that 
region. Directly tributary also is an immense mining region in Montana, 
where smelting advantages are entirely inadequate. Last, but greater 
than all, are the Black Hills with minerals of every kind in abundance, 
but the value of all being overshadowed by the richness of the gold 
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deposits. In time the tin, copper, silver, bismuth and iron will be worked 
in Edgemont, as are the mineral paint, fullers earth etc. at the present 
time. To be more specific as to our advantages: it is evident that Edge- 
mont is situated at the junction of the two divisions of the Burlington 
Route, one of which reaches the Black Hills and the other taps the 
great western mining region. Our facilities for securing cheap trans- 
portation of ore from these points are the best. At Cambria, forty 
miles west of Edgemont, is a great deposit of coal for engine and coking 
purposes, not surpassed by any in the world, and all that is necessary 
to get it here is to load it onto the cars and put on an engine that has 
the power to hold the train back. The same conditions are true of the 
Black Hills and it is safe to say that a saving of at least three-fifths of 
the freight can be made on ore, fluxes, coal and coke over the cost of 
getting them to Omaha. Our advantages in this respect are being recog- 
nized and soon Edgemont will claim the title worn by Butte City of the 
“Smelter City”. At present every resource is being taxed to get in 
readiness the first part of the smelter. It is the intention of the company 
to first push to completion a smelter having a capacity of one hundred 
tons, or ten carloads daily to satisfy the imperative demands for some 
place where the present output can be worked. As soon as the work is 
completed, facilities for treating three hundred more tons daily will be 
arranged as expeditiously as possible. Literally, Edgemont has a “down- 
hill” pull on the smelter business because everything can be handled and 
hauled downgrade. It is safe to predict that in the future the mining 
companies of the Hills will load their ore on cars and send it down hill 
to us instead of going to the great expense of hauling their coal and coke 
to Deadwood. A mineral paint plant producing the best quality of 
mineral paint known is located here. Here, at length, must come the 
tin from Harney Peak mines, while the mountains of iron near Custer 
will eventually be sent here for treatment and owing to our central 
location and advantages as a distributing point, iron foundries producing 
mining and agricuJtural machinery are only a natural sequence. 


Only a short time later, an item was published in the New Haven 
(Conn.) Daily Journal and Courier which read as follows: 


The Edgemont and Union Hill Smelting Company, composed of many 
preminent men of the east, has already spent thousands of dollars in 
developing a number of rich mines adjacent to those mentioned above, 
and has commenced active operations for the erection of a large smelter 
at Edgemont to handle the refractory ores from their own mines as well 
as the output of the mines of [daho, Wyoming and the great Northwest. 
The nearest smelter now is that of the Omaha and Grant Smelting 
Company at Omaha, Nebraska, one of the largest smelting companies 
in the world with a capitalization of over $5,000,000. The smelter 
at Edgemont will be five hundred miles nearer the mines and will open 
many properties that now cannot stand the freight charges to Omaha. 


After it was decided to build the smelter at Edgemont, a search 
began for a suitable location. The site finally chosen seemed to be 
perfect when viewed from all angles. It was about one and a half 
miles south of town and far enough away that smoke and noise would 
not become a nuisance; it was situated on a high bluff above Cotton- 
wood Creek which would make it possible to run slag and other 
waste materials into the creek to be carried away by frequent flood 
waters and hills to the south and east would shelter it from high 
winds and winter snows. The site was but a short distance from the 
place where the Edgemont canal emptied its surplus water into 
Cottonwood Creek. | 
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South on Phelan Avenue from Fremont Street. Note woolen mill in distance. 


Before construction began, a track was laid to the site from the 
Burlington’s main line. It crossed Cottonwood Creek on a piling 
bridge, climbed a long grade to the crest of an intervening hill, then 
circled down to the building site. 


Like all of Edgemont’s larger buildings, the smelter and its ac- 
cessorial buildings were to be constructed of.stone from the Edgemont 
quarry. Large pieces of the rough stone were loaded on flat cars 
at the quarry and then hauled to the smelter site where they were 
squared for use. C.J. Warfield, a Burlington employee who handled 
many of the trainloads of rock tells how difficult it was to get trains 
over the steep hill between Cottonwood Creek and the smelter site. 
Locomotives were small and had but four drivers, and usually by 
the time the top of the hill was reached would be entirely out of 
steam. The engineer would then have to stop and wait until the 
steam pressure built up again. It was Warfield’s opinion that they 
were very fortunate in not having more accidents than they did. 
Besides the danger of a boiler exploding, there was always the chance 
of runaway cars, for at that time the cars had only hand brakes and 
were not equipped with the air brakes of modern times. Another 
hazard with which they had to contend was the old link-and-pin 
coupler. 


Much information about the smelter is given in the following 
account published in the Edgemont Express: 


As the work for grading the smelter goes merrily forward the proposed 
plans are beginning to materialize. A visit to the grounds by an 
EXPRESS reporter revealed the immense amount of work done by Mike 
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Elmore during the last month. Thousands of yards of dirt have been 
moved, railroad tracks in all directions have been graded out and at 
present the skeleton which will be clothed with the Edgemont smelter is 
beginning to show form. The Burlington track owned and operated by 
the road extends one mile from the mainline track, running up a three 
percent grade. Roadmaster Dunlap is now laying track on this line and 
intends to have it finished by Saturday. This line extends to the switch 
that regulates the whole extent of the system of side switches. Extending 
from this switch is a long line of track on which the loaded trains 
and material will be run. Several lines of track will be run from this 
line so that the yard men of the smelter will be able to place the cars 
at any point desired. All the tracks from the switch track will have a 
grade of one percent. From the switch the longest track will run to 
the smelter proper. This will be the line for various tracks to divert 
to the different bins and roasters. The scales will be about 300 yards 
west of the switch and west of this will be the sampling works. Two 
tracks connect this with the main smelter track. On the northern track 
the loaded cars will be run in, unloaded and be sampled, the rejected 
ore running down a plane and loaded into cars standing on the second 
track. These cars will then be run to the main line track and switched 
either to the roaster building, the side ore bins or the bed bins which 
are all northeast of the main track. From the main switch line two 
tracks run to the roaster building, four tracks to the side ore bins; two 
tracks to the bed bins and besides these there is the lime and coke tracks. 
Extending from each of these buildings is a main track on which the 
cars will be run after having been unloaded. This will be on a grade 
that will allow them to run within a distance of 200 yards from the main 
Burlington track thus saving a great amount of switching for the railroad 
men. As arranged at present the engine pushes the loaded cars onto 
the switch block and then going back, goes through the switch, collects 
the empty cars and returns to town. 

The retaining wall for the large smelter will be commenced as soon as 
the grading is completely finished and the Burlington track laid. The 
stone is already out at the quarry and ready to be loaded when the track 
is completed. Thirteen cars of machinery for the smelter are now at 
Alliance waiting to come to Edgemont as soon as the tracks are laid 
and the building ready. J. R. Hickox has the work well in hand and 
personally supervises every move of the graders. He has the surveys 
made out and is carrying them out as fast as possible. Mike Elmore 
and his crowd of men and teams are making a record for themselves 
in the grading, and hills are rapidly coming down to fill up the places 
for buildings, spurs are being graded in every direction and the smelter 
grounds is a scene of busy activity every day. 


Attention Turns to Schools and Churches 


The reader can readily see that much had been accomplished by 
the efforts made to make Edgemont an industrial and prosperous 
city. Many thousands of dollars had already been spent, but there 
still remained many things to be done, among them the improvement 
of the town’s educational facilities. _Edgemont’s population had 
increased to the extent that the little schoolhouse at the corner of 
Thorpe Avenue and Inyan Kara Street could no longer handle all of 
the children, and the need for a new schoolhouse was imperative. 
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The April 22, 1897 issue of the Peoples Advocate carried the follow- 
ing item: 


Plans are being made for the building of a $20,000 school building 
which will afford educational advantages equal to any city in the 
Northwest. 


And under date of June 25, 1897 the Edgemont Express printed: 


R. W. Grant, architect from Beatrice, Nebraska, was in the city on 
Tuesday, leaving for the east that night. He brought plans for the new 
schoolhouse at Edgemont and also for more residences on the east side. 


Apparently the people of Edgemont felt that they might as well 
go the limit and secure a college as well as a new grade and high 
school, for the Edgemnont Express carried this news item: 


The Edgemont Company are in correspondence with a leading college 
professor in the east, looking toward the location of a normal, scientific 
and business college in Edgemont. The school will offer ten courses of 
study, viz.: Normal, Scientific, Business, Art, Pen Art, Shorthand, Music, 
Literary, Elocution and Telegraphy. The faculty for the institution is 
being selected with great care and none but experienced and thoroughly 
prepared teachers will be employed. No institution could be of more 
value to the town than a good normal school, for many students will 
come for hundreds of miles to attend such a college. Those of our 
citizens who have lived in a college town will call to mind that it has 
many advantages. The influences of a college are stimulating and 
refining, and nothing could come to our town that would be more 
warmly welcomed. 


Old newspapers are always interesting and the reader should enjoy 
a few items selected at random from the Edgemont newspapers of 
the late 1890’s. They follow: 


The Bank Of Edgemont has recently undergone a change of ownership 
and a thorough reorganization. It is now numbered among the most 
solid financial institutions of its class in the Northwest. Its stockholders 
represent millions. Its president is H. G. Candee, and the cashier is 
George Stewart. 


C. J. Ottman, the druggist, says that all the specials and Palace coaches | 
that could be run in could not get him to permanently leave Edgemont. 


Two hundred farmers have settled on the Edgemont canal during the 
year of 1896. 


All Master Masons in the city and vicinity are requested to meet at | 
the store of the Alexander Mercantile Company on Monday night, 
June 28th, where preliminary steps will be taken to organize a lodge of | 
Master Masons in this city. 


The Lake Nettleton Ice Company is now delivering ice to customers. 
Joe Billington is prepared to take orders for large or small lots. Mail 
orders promptly attended to. 


A small blaze at the Bargain House caused considerable excitement 
last Tuesday evening. The bunting which was used for decorating the 
store and which was hanging in the window caught fire from a lamp 
nearby and began to burn rapidly. With some assistance Mr. Lancaster 
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succeeded in extinguishing the blaze and no serious damage was done 
the goods. Mr. Lancaster’s hands were badly burned putting the fire 
out and he has them bandaged up. Dr. Carpenter and Lem Bliss went 
for the hook and ladder truck but luckily there was no need of it. The 
fire reminds us that the barrels of water which are stationed on the 
sidewalks have all disappeared. Where have they gone? The need 
of water works in the city is becoming more apparent every day. 


7 


Russell Thorpe is always to the front in anything that will help along 
the town and on Sunday he gave a banquet to the members of the 
Edgemont Band at the Burlington Hotel. He recognizes that a band is a 
great help to a city and he believes in encouraging enterprise, especially 
one that gives pleasure to the citizens. Covers were laid for 20 people 
and all luxuries of the country were spread before the guests in great 
profusion and rapidly disappeared before the determined onslaughts made 
upon them. The band members met on the porch before the banquet 
and afterwards played several pieces whilst the trains were coming in at 
night. Such sessions as this are what cements a band and the citizens 
together as they lighten the work the band does three nights a week by 
the spirit of appreciation that an act of this kind shows for their services. 
The Edgemont Band is a home institution and made up of citizens 
desiring of giving pleasure to the other citizens of the town and at the 
Same time taking some pleasure themselves. Mr. Thorpe will be long 
remembered by the members for his appreciation of the efforts of the 
band and also for the elegant spread given them at the Burlington. 


It seemed that Edgemont’s future would have no limits and every- 
one agreed that Mayor A. L. Sharrock had a right to be proud of all 
the accomplishments. When speaking at a banquet tendered visiting 
capitalists, he said: 


A transition has taken place in Edgemont. When I arrived here the 
place was as desolate and uninviting as any place in the country. Work 
and plenty of it is what kept any of us from leaving. Building the canal 
for irrigation, grading the streets, making Lake Calvert and getting the 
town in shape occupied our attention all the time. As the years went by 
the town grew and today we have the nucleus of a town that will rank 
with any in the United States. A western town is needed that will keep 
the trade of the northwest, and only a railroad center can do this; Edge- 
mont is formed this way; she has the Burlington junction of the Dead- 
wood and Billings line. The Burlington must have a more direct route 
to Denver and the south and the Cheyenne Northern stands ready to 
be purchased and extended to Edgemont. The smelter here will cause 
other roads having ore on their branches to build here to handle easily 
their output. The road from Minneapolis and St. Paul, at present 
dormant, will arise in a few months and to get the trade of the Hills 
will strike Edgemont and that will give them five or six different con- 
nections. The smelter at Edgemont will rival the one at Omaha in size 
and monetary returns. This is, and will be, a manufacturing town. It 
has the money, push and energy of its promoters to make it go and there 
is nothing to stop Edgemont’s future greatness. 


That Edgemont favorably impressed many of its visitors was 
proven by the accounts of their visit that were written and published 
by some of them. Two such accounts follow. The first, written by 
Paul Denslow and which appeared in the Brooklyn (N.Y.) Eagle, 
read: 


Last summer while traveling in Nebraska on the C.B.& Q.R.R.north- 
westerly towards Dakota a party of five Brooklyn people, bound on a 
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combination trip of business and pleasure, were my chance companions. 
Three of these were looking for a new home and two for good business 
openings or chances to invest. We retired to our berths one evening, 
our last view from the car windows being that of a dry, arid, bare 
country, devoid of trees, houses, hills or vegetation. In the morning 
we awakened in South Dakota and the change was marvelous. Out of 
the bareness we had come into the Black Hills country, of which the 
President of the Chicago Northwestern Railway said: “It is the richest 
hundred square miles in the world.” We beheld the thriving little city 
of Edgemont nestled in the bosom of a valley, fertile in beauty and 
product, while the Cheyenne River flowed on, irrigating and refreshing 
many acres of rich farm land. We had come out of loneliness to a 
charming oasis and the sight of factories, railroad shops etc. told us of 
the thrift of this new city, the product of the last few years. We had a 
good breakfast at the commodious railroad hotel and sufficient time left 
before the train started, to inspect the brick and stone buildings, scat- 
tered about. We were informed that the city boasted of two banks, 
two newspapers, factories, schools and churches and many eastern people 
are hurrying thither to get in on the ground floor. I believe Edgemont. 
will be in time to South Dakota what Denver is to Colorado. In that 
opinion we all concurred and went away rejoicing. 


The second account was written by Ennis N. Searles, “a member 
of the party of eastern gentlemen who visited Edgemont and the 
Black Hills,” and was printed in the New Haven (Conn.) Daily 
Journal and Courier: 


It is seldom that one has the opportunity to verify what one hears 
concerning the building up and developing the resources of the west. 
It was the good fortune of the writer to accompany a party in the private 
car, “President,” leaving-Chicago February 8th over the main line of the 
C.B.& Q.R.R. enroute for Edgemont and the wonderful mining region 
of the Black Hills of South Dakota. We arrived at Edgemont during the 
forenoon of Wednesday, February 10th, and were welcomed by a brass 
band of a dozen pieces, conducted by the mayor of the town, a young 
man of spirit and physique. The character of the music was not what 
one is accustomed to hearing in our small towns of the east, but was well 
rendered, and went far towards establishing the citizens in our minds. 
The town of Edgemont, the existence of which is largely due to its 
being a junction point en the Burlington and Missouri River Railroad, 
though only two years old has a population of twelve hundred persons. 
Everyone is busy and all necessary lines of business are represented. 
Many business houses have been erected and a great number of beautiful 
homes have been built. The natural resources are being explored and 
turned into paying enterprises. Anyone who has put money into the 
building of Edgemont can very easily see where his money has gone. Of 
great importance to the city of Edgemont was the discovery of large 
cliffs of sandstone in the immediate vicinity, at the base of which there 
has been a mill erected turning out hundreds of grindstones daily, of a 
quality that has been proved by practice and science to have no equal in 
the world. This stone which is suitable for building purposes, and 
occurs in several shades of buff, grey and cream has given a substantial 
appearance to the town, as most of the larger structures are built of this 
stone. That Edgemont’s manufacturing interests have not been neglected 
may be seen in the form of a four story woolen mill, whose wheels will 
be running the coming season, drawing its material from the surrounding ~ 
hills and finding an outlet for its product in a local market. About 
forty miles northwest of Edgemont are the rich coal fields of Cambria, 
Wyoming, which employ 400 men. Within easy access are extensive 
clay bottoms furnishing brick of remarkable firmness and texture. 
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People today, concerned with the high cost of living, should be 
interested in the prices that prevailed in Edgemont during the middle 
*90’s. Following are a few examples taken from advertisements in 
Edgemont’s newspapers: 


LADIES SHOES FROM $1 UP AT THE BARGAIN HOUSE 
TRY OUR 15 CENT COFFEE: IT’S A DANDY—ALEXANDERS 
CUFF BUTTONS, 10 CENTS A PAIR. GET THEM AT HANSENS 
BOARD AND LODGING AT PHELAN AVENUE RESTAURANT 

FOR $1 A DAY 
SHAVE FOR 15 CENTS—BEE HIVE BARBER SHOP 
CORSET, 60c; GOOD CALICO, Sc a yd.; FINE SILK GARTERS, 15c; 
MENS PANTS, S0c: MENS SHIRTS STARTING AT, 30c; BOYS 
SPRING SUITS, $2.00; BROOMS, 25c; ORANGES, 25c a doz.; 
FLOUR, $1.30 PER SACK. 


Let us turn our attention to Edgemont’s Board of Trade and note 
how it functioned. The Board consisted of forty members with the 
following officers and committees: 


President—D. K. Snively 

Vice-president—G. A. Dunlap 

Treasurer—Harry Dunn ~ 

Secretary—W. R. St. Clair 

Byiaws and Reguiations—C. J. Ottman, J. E. McConvill, G. G. Crist 
Business—J. E. McConvill, C. L. Tubbs, Harry Dunn 
Railroad—G. A. Dunlap, Thomas Gannon, A. Williams 

Sheep Industry—George Paine, G. A. Dunlap, Tom Gannon 
Entertainment—E. S. Schriner, Ed Crowell, Russell Thorpe 
Manufacturies—A. L. Sharrock, F. M. Vroman, D. K. Snively 
Relief—George Ross, William Edmonds, W. R. St. Clair 
Finance—W. W. Stewart, George Ross, F. J. Lane 
Membership—Clarence M. Grable, J. R. Schulte, E. C. Myers 
Agriculture—F. M. Vroman, Jack Phost, F. E. Dale 


If we had attended one of their meetings held during February 
1895, we would have heard many opinions expressed as to the best 
methods to pursue to make Edgemont a progressive and leading city. 
The following subjects were talked of by the members named: 


How best to keep harmony in the town—Clarence Grable 

The best way to get members to attend meetings—F. M. Vroman 

The best way to get a brass band—Dr. A. H. Jones 

The best way to encourage labor—A. L. Sharrock 

The best way to conduct the saloon elements of the town—George Paine 
The best way to get an interest in the Board of Trade—J. R. Schulte 
The best way to select a marshal for the town—D. K. Snively 

The best way to encourage building—W. E. St. Clair 

The best way to encourage manufacturing—M. E. Pickett 

The best way to encourage railroads—Jack Phost 

The best way to get trade from the outside—Dr. G. G. Crist 

The best way to get land under the ditch under cultivation—George Fields 


At a later meeting held March 22, 1895, various members, as 
shown, gave talks on the following subjects: 


What can we do with the gambling element of the town—D. K. Snively 
How to put the manufactured goods of Edgemont on the market—J. A. 
Stewart 
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How to get substantial building—F. Albil 
Growing of fruits—George H. Davidson 
Obtaining manufactories—I. M. Schriner 
Water power—Dr. G. G. Crist 

Kind of factories—J. R. Schulte 

Personal efforts for Edgemont—M. E. Pickett 
Protection from fire—A. L. Sharrock 
Industries—George Paine 

Edgemont grindstone—W. W. Stewart 
Entertainment of visitors—Clyde Bailey 
Newspapers—Lou Meredith 

Brass Band—F. DeLohrer 


At this same meeting, various committees also made their reports. 
The Relief committee reported, “no one suffering, one man sick, 
everyone with sufficient employment to make a living.” The com- 
mittee on manufactories reported, “We have visited the roundhouse 
and repair shops of this place and find from the growing business of 
the B. & M. road that it is extremely necessary that the shops at this 
place should be extended and enlarged, also, we are taking up the 
proposition of water works, electric lights, telephones and street rail- 
ways and will report later, further, we have corresponded with a 
Minneapolis, Minnesota planing mill company and they have sent 
their representative to see us and he is so pleased that we think he 
will at once put up one of the largest concerns in this line in the 
northwest.” Another subject discussed at this meeting was relative 
to macadamizing the streets of Edgemont. 


There is no disputing the fact, the people of Edgemont at that time 
were all hustlers who worked hard and looked forward with great 
expectation to the town’s future growth. It is to be regretted that 
most of their dreams never materialized. 


Reading the “Personal Items” in the newspapers of that time 
reveals that many influential men were connected with the develop- 
ment of Edgemont. A few of the items were: 


Rev. William Downey, D.D., an eminent divine of the Methodist 
Church in Philadelphia, will leave that city the latter part of the month 
for a visit to Edgemont. 

Mr. J. E. Andrus of New York City, a twelve million dollar investor, 
will leave New York in his private car for a visit to Edgemont during 
the early days of April. 


Mr. C. M. Kellogg, a wholesale and retail merchant in Park Row, New 
York City, has written that he will be in Edgemont this summer to add 
to his productive holdings here. 


Major E. R. Artman, one of the most prominent merchants of Phila- 
delphia, is coming to Edgemont during April. He is a member of the 
Edgemont Company but has not yet paid us a visit. 


Mr. David Jones, a man who has been prominent in the business 
circles of Philadelphia during the last forty years, comes to Edgemont 
next month for the first time, having already made investments with us 
and put up some buildings from which he is deriving a handsome rental. 
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Mr. G. W. Morse and family of Putnam, Connecticut, are enroute to 
Edgemont by way of California and will arrive here during April. Mr. 
Morse’s son, who is accompanying him, is contemplating making Edge- 
mont his permanent home. Mr. Morse owns a number of mills, manu- 
facturing cotton goods on the most extensive scale of any man in New 
England. He has built up a town adjoining his mill property, and 
employs thousands of men. He has a large financial interest in the 
Edgemont Company. 


Mr. John E. Searles and family of Brooklyn will arrive in Edgemont 
next month in their special car, and after visiting our town will go on 
into Montana, returning east over the Northern Pacific. Mr. Searles has 
made several visits to Edgemont, the last one being in October at which 
time he visited the stone quarries and took a large financial interest in 
them. Mr. Searles is secretary and treasurer of the American Sugar Re- 
fining Company, one of the largest concerns of its kind in the world 
having a capital of $80,000,000. 


Hon. Paul Meurs Gerkin, of Montreaux, Switzerland, a member of the 
Edgemont Company, has sent word that he will visit Edgemont in August 
and spend some time with us. Mr. Gerkin is a man of broad and intelli- 
gent ideas, and has some most excellent suggestions for the beautifying 
of our town, which the representatives of the Edgemont Company expect 
to carry out. Many other prominent business and professional men are 
writing to the Edgemont Company and making their plans ahead, 
hoping to shape their affairs so as to spend some days in Edgemont this 
year. 


Hon. Thomas Bradley and wife will reach Edgemont very soon and 
spend some time visiting us. Mr. Bradley is president of the Edgemont 
Company and will look after his numerous interests here. Mr. Bradley 
is very anxious to see water works in our town, also an electric light 
plant. When here last fall with the businessmen’s excursion from the 
east, he delivered a most interesting speech at the banquet tendered the 
visiting party by the citizens of Edgemont. He is a man of intense 
energy, an honorable, progressive citizen, and the people of Edgemont 
are to be congratulated in having him at the head of a company that is 
doing so much for the town. 


The Edgemont People’s Advocate commenting upon the progress 
of Edgemont and some of its distinguished backers had this to say: 


Following are named a few of the men who have grasped sufficient 
business foresight from their observation of Edgemont’s location to know 
that it is destined to become even more than could be claimed for it at 
present. Among those who foretold the progress of the city are: 
Francis Grable (and Mr. Grable may well be called the father of Edge- 
mont for by his untiring and never ceasing efforts the city has. been 
brought into prominence); Gov. R. E. Pattison of Pennsylvania; Hon. 
Thomas Bradley; S. D. Thompson; Isaac Cooper; J. E. Searles; J. E. 
Andrews; General Butterworth; Bishop Hurst; Mr. Archer; Mr. Dawson; 
and Clarence Grable. Among the local representatives who are looking 
after the details of the city and her mining interests are J. S. Grable; 
C. J. Grable; A. L. Sharrock; F. M. Vroman; Louis Parrotte; J. R. 
Hickox; and H. G. Candee. These are a few of many who are sanguine 
in the interest and progress of the city and surrounding country. With 
this class of co-operation and progressive spirit of the citizens of the 
city, no observing mind will doubt her progress. 


It was late in the year of 1895 when the Methodists of the town 
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decided they would try to build a church building of their own, one 
that would be a credit to the fast growing town. Following weeks 
of tireless efforts and discouraging setbacks, the members, along with 
their minister, Rev. A. L. Baker, succeeded in arranging the necessary 
financing. The site chosen for the church was at the southwest 
corner of block 29, east of Cottonwood Creek, because it was that 
section of the city that had been designated residential and many of 
the finer homes were already located there. 


The church was constructed of stone from the Edgemont quarry 
and was built by Wisch & Oakes. The building was partly circular 
with the entrance at the southwest. Above the entrance was a 
louvered belfry that terminated in a high steeple. The roof was high 
and steep and a large, stone chimney rose from the north side. 
Stained glass windows were installed in the south wall, and the 
building when completed in 1896 made a fine addition to the town. 


During construction, D. S. Weaver, one of the carpenters, fell 
from a scaffolding located high in the ceiling receiving a broken leg 
and other painful injuries. 


Apparently the matter of securing a packing house for Edgemont 
had been considered, for an article in the Edgemont Express during 
June 1897, boasting of the industries already established and those 
yet to come, said in part: 


A large packing house, similar to Swifts in Chicago, soon to be 
erected will prepare for consumption the beef, mutton and pork raised 
in the immediate vicinity; and many other giant enterprises are now being 
evolved by the great minds pushing Edgemont. 


So far, this narrative has dealt mostly with the large projects 
promoted by the Edgemont Company and financed by eastern capital 
but local citizens and businessmen were not inactive. The business 
section of the town was continually growing and expanding. It 
began at the depot at the foot of Fremont Street, ran west to Phelan 
Avenue and thence north and south. With the exception of the 
Grable Block and the Edgemont Block, the buildings were one- 
and two-story frame structures, cheaply built and hurriedly put up 
in order to get in on the wave of prosperity sweeping Edgemont. 


By scanning old newspapers of the period, one can get an idea 
of the businesses represented and the names of the owners. It is 
noticeable that with few exceptions the advertisements gave street 
addresses, something that is not found in the ads of present day 
Edgemont newspapers. Many of the advertisements were half-page 
in size with large, arresting headlines setting forth “great bargains.” 
Names of some of the advertisers follow: 


Selzer & Hawley, Meat Market—Fremont Street 

City Livery Stable, Geo. Miller, Prop.—North side of Inyan Kara Street 

Mid-Republic Hotel, E. D. Babcock, Prop.—Elegant Tables 

Fred Klussman, Blacksmith—Inyan Kara Street 

Mattey & Company, General Merchandise—Phelan Avenue 

Edgemont Cash Store—Men’s shirts, 30c; Men’s pants, 50c; Corset 
covers, 40c 
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D. K. Snively, Pioneer Merchant, Groc.-Hdw.-Queensware—Corner Fre- 
mont & Phelan 

City Drug Store, C. J. Ottman—Phelan Avenue 

Edgemont Meat Market, P. J. Franzen, Prop.—Shop on Phelan Avenue 

Craven’s Hotel & Restaurant, J. B. Craven, Prop.—Close to B&M depot 

Reeder & Darr, Lumber all kinds—Yard near paint mill 

Carpenter & Hoover, Assayers—Assaying of all kinds 

A. J. Colgan—Staple and fancy groceries 

Alexander Mercantile Company, General Mdse., We carry everything— 
Edgemont Block 

Baltzley’s Hardware—Tin shop in connection 

J. W. Matson, Groceries, flour and feed—Fremont Street 

Cheyenne Valley Milk Dairy—J. R. Johnson, Prop. 

Osce Bardin—Dray and Express Line 

The Edgemont Company, The Mid-Republic City—Sharrock & Grable 

The Bargain House—Headquarters for dry goods 

First Bank Of Edgemont—H. G. Candee, Pres.; Geo. S. Stewart, Cashier 

H. P. Hansen—Pioneer Jewelry House 

C. F. Mayland-—Latest in shoes, Harness shop in connection 

Phelan Avenue Restaurant, Everything nice and clean—On Wah, Prop. 

Joseph Bauer, Merchant Tailor—First door south of Edgemont National 
Bank 

Schulte & Company—Hardware-Furniture-Harness-Undertaking 

Mrs. C. G. Reeder, Hats and bonnets—Edgemont Block 

Bee Hive Barber Shop—P. H. Barber, Prop. 

Clifford Moore—Local agent for Black Hills Laundry 

A. Carpenter, D.D.S., Dentist—Office upstairs in Grable Block 

Dr. A. H. Jones, Physician & Surgeon—Office, Edgemont Block 

J. E. Nickerson, M.D.—Hansen Brick Block, Home one block north of 
Club House 

Edgemont Mining, Milling & Mfg. Co., Black Hills paint—C. L. Tubbs, 
Secty. ; 

Felix Coal Mines—Owned and operated by Edgemont citizens 

Burlington Hotel, Steam heated-Gas lighted—Russell Thorpe, Mer. 

Farnsworth Lumber Yard—Phelan Avenue 

M. Snell—Paperhanger and painter 

Edgemont Stone Company—Grindstones and Building stone 

Edgemont Transfer Company—Clyde Griffis, Mgr. 

Vroman & McConville, Attorneys at Law—Office in Grable Block 

Tubbs & Barston—Contractors and Builders 

L. K. Moore—Architect and Builder 

George Highley—Drugs and accessories 

George Paine, Flour and feed—Distributor for Black Hills for Standard 
Oil Co. 

Miss Kate Kent, Dressmaking Parlors—Fremont Street 

Myers Hotel, E. C. Myers, Owner and Prop.—Fremont Street 

Davidsons—General Mdse.-Sunflower Shoes 


In the same newspapers The Fremont, Elkhorn & Missouri’ Valley 
Railroad (now the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad) advertised 
their service into and out of Hot Springs. The ads of the Burlington 
Railroad showed their agent at Edgemont to be J. F. Kridelbaugh 
and gave the schedule of trains leaving Edgemont. One wonders 
if they expected people only to leave town and none to arrive. One 
of the old schedules should prove interesting to the reader. 


No. 42—Vestibuled Express, daily for the east.......................... 8:25 p.m. 
No. 41—Vestibuled Express, daily for the west........................ 8:03 a.m. 
No. 201—Local Express, daily for Black Hills Line.................. 7:58 a.m. 


No. 202—Local Express, daily from the Black Hills Line........ 8:10 p.m. 
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No. 46—Accm. daily, Ardmore, Crawford, Marsland & 


Alliance ac. ..82: 5.0 Ons eee eee a 2 ee, ee 11:50 a.m. 
No. 48—Accm. daily, Ardmore, Crawford, Marsland & 

AL ance oa. 5.2 oe re oe ee ee 1:00 a.m. 
No-203——Accm: sdailys; Dead woodeiine = aes, es NSE 6:00 a.m. 


Another interesting railroad item appeared in one of the papers 
and gave notice to the public that a tourist sleeping car service would 
begin operating through Edgemont to the northwest coast. It read, 


in part, as follows: 


It is carpeted, upholstered in rattan, has spring seats and backs and 
is provided with curtains, bedding, towels, soap, etc. An experienced 
conductor and uniformed Pullman porter accompanies it. While neither 
as expensively furnished nor as fine to look at as a Palace sleeper, it is 
just as good to ride in. The berths are wide enough and big enough for 
two. 


Local news items in the papers furnish interesting sidelights on 
life in and around Edgemont during that period. Some of them are 


herewith reproduced: 


A committee appointed by the Board of Trade wired President 
Cleveland to suspend the executive order establishing a forestry reserve 
in the Black Hills of South Dakota. 


Miss Kitty Kent is now prepared to meet friends and customers at her 
dressmaking parlors next door to the candy store on Fremont Street. 
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‘Miss Craven reports her kindergarten school as being well patronized. 
The attendance is good and the youngsters are very much interested in 
the work. 

Harry Holmes who has charge of the boarding house on Beaver Creek 
was in Edgemont today. Everything is going along fine on Beaver. 


There have been more than the usual number of Indians around 
Edgemont lately. 

if you need harness go to Maylands. 

P. J. Franzen, the pioneer butcher of the city, who runs a meat market 
on Phelan Avenue reports his business as prosperous. 

os *k AB : 

Timber claims are being filed on by local residents, among whom are 

Rena Temple and J. R. Hickox. 


Other, longer items conveyed the information that: 


Traveling show troupes were stopping at Edgemont and playing at 
the La Casa. Two such advertised were, The Empire Comedy Company, 
playing “The Fireman’s Ward,” and Don C. Hall, mind reader and 
hypnotist. 


Home talent plays were being put on by local people and such persons 
as J. R. Calder, D. H. Crary and Bernice Kridelbaugh were active in their 
promotion. School entertainments, under the direction of Prof. C. L. 
Hoover were a frequent occurrence. 
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Edmonia built in 1895. 


The Bon Ami Club, local ladies organization, feeling that the club 
rooms needed recarpeting and beautifying, planned to hold a fancy dress 
ball to raise the money. Music was to be furnished by the Geo. Trimble 
orchestra. 


- Early in 1897, the question of sewage for the town came up for 
consideration and a committee consisting of J. R. Hickox, Burlington 
Railroad civil engineer, Harry Goddard, editor of the Edgemont 
Express, and F. M. Vroman was appointed to investigate its possi- 
bilities. As planned, the sewer line would be 4,500 feet in length 
and would start at the Edmonia on Elk Street, pass down Phelan 
Avenue to Stewart Street, then turn east to Cottonwood Creek. The 
matter of paying the cost either by bonds or special tax was to be left 
to the city council. Everyone agreed that the line should be laid 
down Phelan Avenue before the time came to lay streetcar tracks. 


During the year of 1897, the Roman Catholics purchased the La 
Casa Hall which they completely remodeled into a church building 
for their services. This now gave Edgemont churches of three 
denominations, namely Presbyterian, Catholic, and Methodist. 


It was also in 1897 that construction of the $20,000 schoolhouse 
was started. The site chosen for the building was on Lawrence 
Street midway between Phelan and Thorpe Avenues at the top of a 
hill just south of the Edmonia. Wisch & Oakes were given the 
contract. It was to be built of stone from the Edgemont quarry 
and would be two and one-half stories in height. As previously done 
in the construction of Edgemont’s other stone buildings, the stone was 
brought from the quarry in the rough, and finished for use at the 
building site. | 

When completed in 1898, the school building was one of the finest 
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in the Black Hills region. The first floor contained four large 
classrooms with connected cloakrooms, and there was also an office 
room for the superintendent. On the second floor were two large 
classrooms with connected cloakrooms and two smaller rooms for 
offices. In addition, on the second floor was a large auditorium to 
be used for school entertainments. The basement, which reached 
above the level of the ground, had four large rooms with outside 
windows that could be converted into classrooms should necessity 
ever require. About the arched entrance which was located on the 
east side was a long stone bearing the inscription “18-PUBLIC 
SCHOOL-98.” Also over the entrance was a bell tower in which 
a new bell was hung. Because of its dominant location at the top 
of a hill, the building could be seen for miles in all directions by those 
approaching Edgemont either by road or train and soon became a 
landmark. Professor Allen was the first superintendent of the ne 

school. | 


School built in 1898. 


Discouraging Days 


The completion of the schoolhouse seemed to mark the turning 
point in Edgemont’s vigorous growth. All building activity abruptly 
stopped, and there were significant indications that the town’s prog- 
ress was slowing up. Many attributed the cause to the Spanish- 
American War which was then in progress, but a more plausible 
cause was the panic, or depression, that gripped the East at that time 
and caused eastern investors to lose interest in the West. Capital 
for starting any new project could not be found. In fact, there was 
no money available with which to continue those already started. 

Without finances, the officers of the Edgemont Company found 
themselves in serious straits. Taxes on property and costs of opera- 
tion were piling up. They tried the use of scrip but without success, 
and some of the officers started to use their own funds in an effort 
to protect the Company’s interests. One record shows that Vice- 
president William Archer put six thousand dollars into the treasury in 
a vain effort to ward off disaster. 

With things already in bad shape and daily getting worse, a disas- 
trous fire on September 23, 1898, dealt Edgemont a stunning blow. 
The fire broke out at the back end of On Wah’s restaurant on Phelan 
Avenue and spread rapidly throughout the building. A fire alarm 
was sounded, and excited citizens rushed to the scene. Every pos- 
sible effort was made to check the blaze, but fire protection was one 
of the things that Edgemont did not have. There was no water 
system for the very simple reason that there had never been any water 
available for such use. The flames raced through the tinder-dry, 
frame buildings that lined the street and before burning themselves 
out had destroyed everything along the west side of Phelan Avenue 
between Fremont and Inyan Kara Streets, including the Grable Block, 
one of Edgemont’s finest buildings. 


After the fire, the townspeople gazed in bewilderment at the piles 
of twisted steel, crumbled stone, and heaps of ashes that but a few 
hours before had represented an important part of their business 
district. They realized that with the declining business conditions 
prevailing in the town, it would be a long time, if ever, before the 
buildings would be replaced. 


Conditions continued to grow worse and worse. Many of the 
businessmen who had lost their all in the fire could see the trend and 
instead of re-establishing their businesses simply left the country. 
The irrigation canal never had proved to be much of a success. 
Repeated drouths caused a water shortage much of the time, and 
when a hard rain washed out the dam, no attempt was made to 
restore it. Most of the farmers had already become discouraged 
with the prospects, and many of them were leaving the country. The 
Edgemont Company was bankrupt. The smelter was only half 
finished and abandoned. The woolen mill, never in actual operation, 
was closed. There was no demand for building stone nor for grind- 
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stones; therefore the quarry was shut down and the men released. 
Grindstones of all sizes, mostly unfinsihed, were left scattered about 
the premises. During later years many of the stones were brought 
to town and used to build street curbs. The Edmonia stood empty 
and deserted. One after another, the officers of the Edgemont Com- 
pany found they “had to attend a meeting in the East,” but they 
never returned to Edgemont. Surely Edgemont’s star was fast de- 
scending, or as one of the town’s old cronies at that time more aptly 
put it, “The bubble’s busted.” 

With so many people leaving, more business places closed, and 
after a time the Burlington employees along with the few ranchers 
in the vicinity formed the town’s mainstay. 

In spite of the dark days, Edgemont did not die completely. 
Although the future did not appear bright, there were a few business- 
men who did not leave and who felt that in time conditions would 
improve. Among those who stayed were George Paine, Jim Stewart, 
George Davidson, Harry Goddard, Fred Dale, George Highley. 

George Davidson, whose store had been totally destroyed in the 
fire, reopened a general merchandise store in the building located 
at the southwest corner of Railroad Avenue and Fremont Street. 

Edgemont’s only bank had burned; so George Paine, acting as 
president with Howard Thompson, cashier, opened the Bank of 
Edgemont in the defunct Edgemont Company’s office building locat- 
ed on the Burlington Hotel grounds. In 1900 this building was 
moved to the southwest corner of Fremont Street and Phelan Avenue, 
the same site of the previous bank. Harry Goddard continued to 
publish the Edgemont Express and predicted great things to come 
for Edgemont in the future. A. J. Colgan moved his family from 
Oelrichs to Edgemont and took active charge of his general merchan- 
dise store located in the brick building on the north side of Fremont 
Street, midway between Railroad and Phelan Avenues. 


A new doctor, W. R. Neumarker, moved to town and set up an 
office in a tiny, one-room building squeezed between two larger 
buildings on the south side of Fremont Street directly across from 
the Gate City Hotel. 


Provisions were made for holding entertainments in the empty 
Edmonia. The first floor was remodeled into a large hall, with stage 
and dressing rooms at the west end. It was to be the town’s opera 
house and dance hall. D. H. Crary, a resident of the town at the 
time, tells that the stage scenery and curtain were painted by a local 
barber, and the first entertainment presented in the new hall was a 
home talent play in which he appeared in the part of leading man. 
He adds that tickets to the play were sold for ten dollars each in 
order to raise funds to defray the expenses incurred putting the 
building in shape. 

No doubt, it was one of the theatrical troupes playing at the 
Edmonia that gave J. B. Ferguson a bad night. Mr. Ferguson was a 
civil engineer employed by the Burlington Railroad and located at 
Edgemont in 1901. He tells the following experience: 
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iphrees Of Os. livedsatine 2.2.14. hotel as long as we could stand it, 
but we took great care to be out on the line as much as possible and 
that was not too difficult to do. The hotel was not much of a place 
when I was there. I had a room on the second floor, and I recall there 
was some kind of a court with the windows of the rooms on the opposite 
side opening onto it. I recall that there was a small show playing the 
town and the actors and actresses stayed at this hotel. One actor and 
actress had a room just across the court from mine. They were quarrel- 
ing bitterly, she at the open window and he in bed. She bawled him out 
for not looking out for her and being nice and agreeable to her as some 
other actor was to his wife (Daisy). Every once in a while he would 
holler from the bed “WILL you shut up!” She kept on interminably and 
if she thought he had gone to sleep, she would call him until he woke 
up, then she would start all over again. It goes without saying that I 
got very little sleep that night. 


In spite of the continual glowing reports appearing in Harry God- 
dard’s Express, Edgemont’s economic conditions improved but little. 
In fact, in 1901 they received a setback, for during that year the 
Burlington Railroad moved their tie-treating plant from Edgemont 
to Sheridan, Wyoming, and as a consequence several more families 
moved from the town. 


In 1902, A. C. Gerard & Company opened a general merchandise 
store in the building vacated by D. K. Snively, and A. C. Blackney 
rented one corner in the store to open a watch repair shop. It might 
be interesting to mention here that Gerards brought with them a 
Graphophone, the first one to come to Edgemont. It had a large 
“morning glory” horn and the records were cylinder-type. Both 
the voices and the music were harsh and scratchy, but the instrument 
created quite a sensation. Few, if any, of Edgemont’s residents had 
ever heard a Graphophone and it seemed an incredible machine to 
many of those who gathered in the store “to listen to the talking- 
machine.” Gerards later moved their store into the two north rooms 
of the Edgemont Block. 


During the summer of 1903, the rooms on the upper floor of the 
Edmonia were renovated and furnished, and Mrs. C. F. Taylor, who 
for several years had been employed at the Burlington Hotel, was 
placed in charge of their renting. For the first time the rooms were 
used for the purpose for which they originally had been built. 


The same year, 1903, N. S. Tubbs, owner of a large sheep ranch 
along the Cheyenne River west of Edgemont, bought up under the 
state scavenger law, many of the tracts of land along the old canal 
that had been abandoned by the farmers. After much labor repairing 
the dam and canal, he succeeded in getting enough water to run to 
irrigate one thousand acres of alfalfa. Any surplus water was 
allowed to run into Lake Calvert and Lake Edgemont, and these 
lakes again became filled after having been dry for many months. 


It was along about this same time that the sheepmen began having 
trouble with thieves breaking into sheep wagons standing alone on 
the prairie while the herder was busy elsewhere. ‘This led to notices 
being published in the newspapers offering a fifty dollar reward for 
any information leading to the arrest of such persons. The offer 
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was made by the Southwestern South Dakota & Eastern Wyoming 
Sheep Association, signed by O. E. Shay, President. 

Edgemont lost one of its most respected families during 1903 
when G. A. Dunlap resigned his position as roadmaster for the Bur- 
lington Railroad and moved to Tecumseh, Nebraska, where he went 
into business for himself. Mr. Dunlap had been an enthusiastic 
worker and booster for Edgemont during his residence and had 
served as alderman of the second ward from 1898. He had also 
served on the school board. His house, one of the first built in 
Edgemont, was sold to John Herman, a cattlkeman who moved his 
family into town so that his children could attend school. 

The people of Edgemont were reminded of the past when during 
the fall of 1903 the Edgemont Express published a notice of the 
sheriff’s sale at which the Edgemont Woolen Mill was to be sold to 
satisfy a judgement amounting to $2404.86. Frederick C. Silkenson 
and Joseph L. Baker were the plaintiffs, and The Edgemont Woolen 
Mill Company, a corporation; The Edgemont Company, a corpora- 
tion; George A. Fletcher; First National Bank of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
a corporation; and J. E. Schulte & Company were the defendants. 


There was very little business activity in the town during this per- 
iod, but one new business did start; however at the same time, one 
of the older ones closed, so that nothing was gained. George Kime 
erected a building on the east side of Phelan Avenue near the corner 
of Fremont Street in which he opened a feed store. He also installed 
a wagon scale in the street in front of his place of business. 

While Mr. Kime was establishing his feed business, the Bargain 
House, one of the first businesses in Edgemont, closed and advertised 
their entire stock with fixtures for sale. A. J. Colgan bought the 
business and merged it with his own large store. 


Death always presented a problem to the people of Edgemont 
at that time, because the nearest undertaker was J. W. Joyce at Hot 
Springs and it was necessary to get word to him, then wait until he 
could drive to Edgemont with team and buggy. It wasn’t always 
possible for him to start at once, and during the winter months, there 
were times when storms and drifting snow would delay him an entire 
day or longer. It was good news, then, when J. N. Peel, a carpenter, 
came to town and advertised that he was an “embalmer” and carried 
‘a complete line of coffins, caskets and ladies and gents robes.” 
He maintained no funeral parlor but embalmed bodies in the back 
room of his carpenter shop. 


Perhaps a description of one of the funerals of that time would 
prove interesting, let’s say, one held on a warm summer day. The 
hitchracks beside the church would be filled with tethered teams and 
saddle horses belonging to friends who had come to pay their last 
respects. Inside, the people would be crowded into straight-backed 
pews, and uncomfortably warm. The lower sash of all windows 
would be raised, but that would only serve to let in more of the 
oppressive, sultry air. Flies would lazily drone in through the 
unscreened windows, then buzz loudly and beat against the upper 
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panes as they frantically tried to find their way back outside. The 
minister would talk on and on, telling of the fine character of the 
deceased and of the upright life he had lived. The mourners in the 
front seats would weep and the others present would perspire and 
squirm in their seats. Finally would come the closing prayer and 
benediction, and after the remains had been viewed by those in 
attendance, the pallbearers would carry the casket out and place it 
in a waiting buckboard. A procession would form and move slowly 
away toward the desolate little cemetery scattered atop a barren hill 
north of town. As the procession passed down the street, the church 
bell would slowly toll the age of the deceased, one toll of the bell 
for each year. 

After arriving at the cemetery, a short time would elapse while 

the casket was being carried to its place and the people were given 
a chance to climb from their rigs and form a circle around the open 
grave. Men would stand with bared heads, their eyes squinted 
from the sun, and silently gaze off to the far horizon where two lone 
buttes stood silhouetted against the western sky. While the minister 
intoned the words “I am the resurrection and the life; he that be- 
lieveth . . .,” vagrant breezes would rustle the dry prairie grass and 
waft a fragrant scent from the hot sage. A meadowlark would burst 
into song from some nearby perch, and perhaps there would be a 
stomp of foot and rattle of harness as some restless horse reached 
for a tempting tuft of the dry grass. 
_ The service would come to an end, and the people would separate 
into small groups to talk for a short time. Then they would climb 
into their buggies or wagons and start for home sorrowfully leaving 
behind the remains of their friend and the men who were to fill the 
lonely grave. 

A directory of Edgemont’s city officials during the year of 1903 
should be interesting to the reader. They were: 


Aldermen First Ward—Geo. Reynolds, Horace Standen, Dr. W. R. Neu- 
marker 

Aldermen Second Ward—G. A. Dunlap, A. J. Colgan, Geo. T. Paine 

Treasurer—J. R. Calder 

Auditor—C. A. Hardy 

City Assessor—E. T. Clark 

Police Justice—Harry Goddard 

Mayor—A. J. Colgan 


Teddy Roosevelt's Visit 


Every town has a day that goes down in its history as a red letter 
day. April 25, 1903, was such a day for Edgemont. During its 
heyday, the town had entertained many prominent and influential 
men, among whom had been heads of large eastern corporations, 
congressmen and governors, but a short time before April 25, 1903, 
a President of the United States made known his intention to stop 
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in Edgemont. Theodore Roosevelt, returning to Washington from a 
western tour, planned a short stopover in the city. 


Interest ran high among the people in the vicinity, and the bigwigs 
of the town felt just a little apprehensive of their ability to play host 
to a President but immediately began making great preparations. 
Unsightly accumulations of debris were removed from the streets 
over which the President would travel. All merchants put new dis- 
plays in their windows, many of which featured western or rough- 
rider attire. A few of the merchants gave the front of their store a 
fresh coat of paint. 

On the day the President was to arrive, the bandstand in the park 
was profusely decorated with red, white, and blue bunting; for 
President Roosevelt was to be invited to “make a speech” from that 
place. Harry Goddard, a rabid Republican, had the front of his 
Edgemont Express office, located in the stone-block directly across 
the street from the bandstand, draped with yards of bunting and any 
number of flags. Flags also hung from every business house along 
the line of march. In one of the vacant rooms of the Edgemont 
Block, the “society” women of the town prepared an elaborate ban- 
quet at which they and their husbands, ‘““Edgemont’s Four-Hundred,” 
expected to dine with the President. A long banquet table was pre- 
pared with a seat of honor at one end. This seat, of course, was 
to be occupied by President Roosevelt. The chair was _ lavishly 
wrapped in silk bunting and trimmed with silk flags. A stuffed 
American eagle perched above it. 


President Theodore Roosevelt speaks from the bandstand in the park. 
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People from miles around and from neighboring towns poured 
into Edgemont for the occasion. Farmers, ranchers, cowboys, and 
some Indians helped to make up the excited crowd. Even old 
“Doc” Middleton, a reformed outlaw and horsethief, came to see the 
excitement. Everyone was dressed in his Sunday best. 

It was close to eleven o’clock in the morning when the train, with 
tlag-decorated engine and cars, pulled into the station and rolled 
to a joltless stop. The President, displaying his famous smile, 
alighted amid cheers and shouts from the gathered throng and with 
fitting ceremony was escorted on foot to the park. Upon arrival 
there he was taken to the bandstand, which by this time had become 
filled with local dignitaries, and introduced to the crowd. The 
people crowded close around the base of the stand to listen to his 
words. At the outer edge of the crowd, cowboys, some with one leg 
draped over the saddlehorn, slouched astride their horses to watch 
the “show.” 


His talk finished and while the crowd was still applauding, the 
President was invited to step across the street and partake of the 
banquet that had been prepared. It was at this point that everything 
began going contrary to plans. There was unexpected confusion 
among those assembled on the ground, and the crowd was pushed 
aside to make room for a rickety old chuckwagon to be pulled up 
beside the bandstand. Cowboys accompanying the wagon shouted 
to Roosevelt, “Come on Teddy, eat with us.” He gladly accepted 
their invitation and joined them in eating a mess of bacon and beans 
served on tin plates and washed down with black coffee from tin 
cups. After the meal, a horse was brought, and mounting it the 
President of the United States galloped up Phelan Avenue to the 
Edmonia and back accompanied by the cowboys whooping and 
firing their six-shooters into the air. Upon his return to the band- 
stand, he was presented with a horsehair bridle which had been pur- 
chased with funds contributed by the ranchers. 


At this time Roosevelt stated that he would have to be on his way. 
He was escorted back to the train, and as the people cheered and 
waved their flags, the train slowly left town passing a half-hundred 
mounted cowboys lined along the track beside Lake Calvert. Need- 
less to say, there were some keenly disappointed people in town, 
namely, those who had prepared the “scrumptious” banquet and who 
had properly groomed themselves in both dress and speech to dine 
with a President of the United States. 


The remainder of the afternoon was spent in celebration with 
horse races on Phelan Avenue and foot races on Fremont Street. 
The day ended with a big dance in the Edmonia. Such was the 
manner in which Edgemont played host, for the first time, to a 
President of the United States. That Roosevelt did not forget his 
experience at Edgemont is proven by the fact that in his published 
letters years later, reference was made to it when he wrote: “At 
Edgemont, where a contingent of Black Hills miners jomed us, we 
had the orthodox cowboy sports.” 
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Horse racing on Phelan Avenue following Roosevelt’s visit. 


Indians were a common sight on the streets of Edgemont. Parties 
of them frequently traveled from the Pine Ridge Reservation south- 
east of Edgemont to the Crow Reservation in Montana to visit 
relatives and friends. Other parties on leave from the reservation 
would be going to Wyoming to hunt deer and antelope. They 
traveled in wagons or on horseback. They were never in a hurry, 
for time means nothing to an Indian. One would see a dilapidated 
old wagon moving slowly down the road drawn by two scrawny 
horses, lazily walking along with drooped heads, eyes half closed and 
tails switching at tormenting flies. Seated in the wagon holding the 
reins and likewise half asleep would be an old buck, his face shaded 
from the hot sun by a battered felt hat. Beside him would sit his 
squaw, a bright-colored blanket drawn half up around her body, 
her coarse, black hair in twin braids, hanging in front of her shoul- 
ders, her eyes seeing nothing but the plodding horses ahead. Behind 
them in the rear of the wagon amid the clutter of camping equipment 
and personal effects, would be two or three small children, bright 
eyed and alert. For them the trip was an adventure and nothing 
was to be missed. Most of the wagons would have a framework of 
saplings or willows over which canvas could be stretched for shelter 
from rain or burning sun. Extending from the rear of each wagon 
would be the ends of tepee poles fashioned from the peeled trunks 
of young pine trees. Much of the time the wagons would string 
out far apart and scattered between them would be the young bucks 
sauntering along astride their ponies followed by a shaggy dog which 
had to investigate every hole and bush along the road. 

The Indians always camped at Edgemont and sometimes would 


stay for several days. Their favorite campground was along the 
banks of Cottonwood Creek. There they rested and offered for sale 
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bows, arrows, tomahawks, moccasins and other small beadwork 
trinkets they had made. ‘They were friendly and harmless, and the 
people enjoyed having them around. Many of the people from town 
would visit their camps, and some of them would sit in the circle 
of bucks and puff the stone “peace pipe” as it was passed around. 

It was a band of the Pine Ridge Reservation Indians such as these, 
who under the leadership of Eagle Feather, was on a hunting trip 
in Wyoming during October 1903. They had received permission 
from the reservation agent to go on the excursion and were hunting 
along Lightning Creek in northeastern Converse County. Reports 
reached Newcastle that the Indians were not confining their activities 
to killing antelope but were also killing range cattle belonging to 
ranchers. 


On October 31, 1903, Sheriff Billy Miller of Weston County with 
twelve other men called at the camp of the Indians and ordered them 
to stop killing livestock. Eagle Feather strongly denied that they 
had killed any cattle and, in addition, insisted that they were privi- 
leged to shoot all the antelope they wished because the white man’s 
game laws did not apply to Indians. 

Miller, realizing that he was greatly outnumbered, withdrew, but 
immediately gathered up a number of the ranchers in the vicinity, 
many of them old-timers with real reputations as men who knew 
how to handle a gun, and returned to the camp. He attempted to 
scare the Indians into heeding his demands. Hot words ensued 
and shortly after, someone began to shoot. Before the battle had 
come to an end, Sheriff Miller, his deputy, Louis Falkenberg, and 
eleven Indians had been killed. 

Following the outburst, the Indians took flight towards the reser- 
vation scattering into many small parties. A posse was hurriedly 
organized and was successful in capturing a few of them. Nine of 
the Indians were captured south of Edgemont and brought into town 
as prisoners. They were held in the vacant Snively store building 
just vacated by Gerard Brothers. During the time the prisoners were 
being held, they were quiet and peaceable; and folks were allowed 
to go in and visit them, although armed guards were stationed at the 
door at all times. 

After a few days, the Indians were taken to Douglas, Wyoming, 
and placed on trial for murder; but as no witness could be found 
who could positively swear which one of the Indians, if any, actually 
did the killing, all were released and allowed to return to their homes 
on the reservation. 

One person writing on this subject said, “So far as I know, or am 
able to ascertain, this was the last battle between the white man 
and the Indians that occurred in the entire United States, and there 
will probably never be another occurrence of this kind.” 

Early in 1904, the Edgemont Express carried the large headline, 
‘Society Wedding,” and by reading a few lines of the long account 
we would have learned: 


One of the swellest functions ever held in Edgemont occurred Thurs- 
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day night when George T. Paine and Mrs. Brownfield were married at 
the residence of Mr. and Mrs. R. B. Van Voorhis. Rev. S. R. Goldsmith, 
pastor of the M. E. Church, officiating. No one was present but Mr. 
and Mrs. Van Voorhis and Mr. and Mrs. Harry Nightengale. At nine 
o’clock the party proceeded to the Edmonia where a large crowd of 
friends had gathered to do honor to the newly wedded couple. At the 
door of the Edmonia the bride and groom were met by the maids of 
honor, Misses May Tubbs, Edith Reimers, Flora Wheeler and pages 
Messrs Harry Calder, Page Tubbs and Robert Blackney. Little misses 
Dottie Taylor and Marie Williams were flower girls and scattered 
flowers in the path of the bridal couple to the place of reception. Here 
they were met by the Ladies of Honor, consisting of Mesdames H. 
Goddard, Geo. Reynolds, Arthur Colgan, A. C. Gerard and Charles 
West. 


The account continued, giving all the details concerning the decora- 
tions, entertainment, and the dance that followed. It was, as the 
paper stated, a “swell affair.” Mr. Paine was president of the Bank 
ot Edgemont and one of Edgemont’s prominent businessmen. Mrs. 
Brownfield was the manager of the Burlington Hotel having suc- 
ceeded Harry E. Nightingale in that capacity. They built a home 
at the northeast corner of Fremont Street and Iler Avenue which is 
still standing and has been continuously occupied. 


That same year, 1904, city officials were to be elected and, as is 
the custom, aspiring candidates were busy telling the people about 
the things that were wrong with the town and making rash promises 
to correct them. The election was to be held on April 19th with 
the following persons acting on the election boards: 


First Ward—Polling Place, Council room. 
Judges—H. Standen, G. L. Sanborn, L. M. Ferrier 
Clerks—Bunch Ponath, G. A. Wheeler 

Second Ward—Polling Place, EXPRESS office 
Judges—A. C. Gerard, J. N. Peel, L. J. Harmon 
Clerks—Claude Gerard, H. Hoppes 


Following the election and after the votes were counted, it was 
found that George Paine had been elected mayor, which office he held 
many times during the following years. 

The number of business establishments in Edgemont at the begin- 
ning of the year 1904, a partial list of which follows, showed a big 
decrease from those of a few years back: 


G. H. Davidson, Cash Store—Fremont Street 

UB AYE Rowand & Company, Hardware, wagons and buggies—Edgemont 
Bloc 

G. W. Kime, Hay and Grain—Fremont Street 

A. J. Colgan, General Merchandise—Fremont Street 

Midway Saloon, John Waldron, Prop.—Fremont Street 

Miss Bun Hall, Millinery Shop—Edgemont Block 

J. A. Stewart—Real Estate, Insurance 

Dr. W. J. McRoberts, M.D.—Office corner of Fremont Street and Phelan 
Avenue 

Town Herd—Ben Winans 

Dressmaking parlors—Miss Ruth Roberts 

Corner Saloon—John Craven, Prop. 

Highley Drug Store—Fremont Street 

Myers Hotel—Fremont Street 
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Edgemont weather in the early 1900’s apparently was little differ- 
ent from that of today for an issue of the Express of those days 
complained: 


The truth of the prediction that March would go out as a roaring lion 
has been proven. The wind has been blowing a furious gale for the 
last two days and the thermometer went down to the zero mark. Dust 
and dirt have been changing locations lately and the severe cold of 
Thursday night prevented a great many from attending the dance at the 
Edmonia. 


During the early years of the 1900’s the social life of Edgemont 
centered around the Edmonia. It was there that all entertainments 
were held. Such clubs as the girls’ Nine Wonders and the men’s 
Bachelor Ten gave frequent box socials and dances. 

One event always looked forward to with great anticipation was 
the annual ball given by the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
at which the railroad theme was carried out. The firemen had con- 
structed a large wooden locomotive front-end, and each year this was 
placed upon the stage directly behind the orchestra. Each dance 
of the evening would be started by either ringing the bell or blowing 
the whistle of the engine. How the small boys at the dance with 
their parents used to love to climb up on the engine and peer into 
its lighted headlight. Harry Goddard, with his violin, and Mrs. Jim 
Stewart, at the piano, formed the nucleus of the town’s dance 
orchestras for many years. 

A “supper” was usually served at the dances. One of the dressing 
rooms back of the stage was equipped with a wood-burning range 
and was used for the kitchen. The other dressing room, large 
enough for two or three long tables, was used for the dining room. 
About eleven o’clock an intermission would be called, and the men 
would escort their ladies into the dining room to eat. Following the 
meal, everyone would feel refreshed and dancing would be resumed, 
continuing, more than likely, far into the wee small hours of the 
morning. 

Fancy, printed programs with a small pencil attached by a silk 
cord were the fashion of the day. Before the dance began, young 
men, old ones too, would be rushing about trying to get their pro- 
grams filled for the evening. ‘The most popular belles of the town 
would always be surrounded by a large group of suitors shoving 
forth their programs and begging that at least one dance of the 
evening be given them. Two-steps, waltzes and three-steps were the 
popular dances, but a quadrille and a schottish or minuet would 
frequently be listed on a program. Many times there would be 
more dances during an evening than were shown on the programs. 
On such occasions, it became a case of “first man there.”’ 


Cold winter nights would cause the dancers to crowd around the 
two-or-three overheated coal stoves trying to keep warm between 
dances. From the ceiling hung gasoline-burning, mantle lamps, 
hissing and sputtering. At least once, but generally more often, 
during an evening one of the lights would grow dim and the mantle 
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wouid start to turn black; whereupon, someone would grab it and 
rush to the back of the hall where a pumping of air into its fount 
would revive its usefulness. 


Many of the traveling theatrical troupes included Edgemont in 
their itineraries. Some companies, such as Aringtons, Chase & Lister, 
and Clint & Bessie Robbins, would play three-night engagements at 
the Edmonia a couple of times each season. The house would always 
be crowded even when the play was one that had been put on in 
Edgemont before. The people never hesitated over going to a play 
a second time, for it gave them a place to go and something to do. 
East Lynne, The Gambler’s Daughter, The Girl And The Stampede, 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin and Under Two Flags were some of the favorites 
that were always welcomed. A big majority of the plays were highly 
melodramatic and had many sad scenes that would cause ladies in 
the audience to stealthily wipe away a tear. Those were the kind 
of plays the people liked, and those were the kind they got. Of 
course when Moxie Dolly’s or Della Pringle’s tent shows came to 
town, wives kept a sharp eye on their husbands who enviously 
listened to their “lucky” bachelor companions make plans to attend. 


Sunday afternoons, if pleasant, would find many couples dressed 
in their best strolling leisurely about the streets, stopping here and 
there to visit and to pass the time of day; others would be enjoying 
a buggy ride into the country or be with a horseback party. In any 
event, the people always seemed to be able to find some kind of 
entertainment to fill their leisure hours. 


When recalling life around Edgemont during that period, the 
traveling dentist should not be overlooked. There had been no 
dentist located in the town since the long-past boom days, but two 
traveling dentists, Dr. Dorothy and Dr. LaFrienier, included Edge- 
mont in their circuits. Regardless of which one came, the procedure 
followed would be the same. A notice would appear in the local 
newspaper, well in advance, telling the date he would be in town. 
On that day, he would arrive on the morning train, with all of his 
equipment. Carrying a case of instruments in one hand and a tall, 
wicked-looking, foot-power drill in the other, he would walk up the 
street to whichever vacant room he had rented for the day and within 
fifteen minutes would be ready for business. 


There always were plenty of patients waiting, willing to endure 
the pain of having a tooth pulled or filled. No anesthetic was used 
and the uneven speed of the foot-operated drill intensified the suffer- 
ing. After taking care of the needs of his patients, the dentist would 
move on to the next town on his route, and anyone getting a toothache 
after that had to endure it the best way possible. 


Another established occupation of that day was taking care of the 
“town herd” which duty, for a long time, was performed by Ben 
Winans. Most of the houses in town had a large barn at the rear of 
the lot where a cow was kept to furnish milk for the family’s needs. 
From early spring until late fall, the cows were taken to the edge of 
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town each morning where they grazed until evening, at which time 
they were then brought back. It was Ben’s duty to gather up the 
cows in the morning, drive them to pasture, and to return them in 
the evening. It was pleasant to lie in bed mornings and listen to 
the tinkle of cowbells as the herd slowly passed the house enroute 
to pasture. In the evening when the cows were brought in, Ben 
had only to drive them down the street; for each animal knew its own 
barn and would voluntarily turn off when it was reached. 


It was during these years that a new form of entertainment began 
attracting large crowds over the entire country. People coming from 
the East would tell of having seen pictures thrown on a screen in 
which the actors moved about in their parts. After a time one of 
the “‘picture shows” came to Edgemont. One day a man came in 
on the morning train and called for his baggage which consisted of 
one large trunk and two cylinders of acetylene. He then proceeded 
to pass out handbills about town telling that there would be a showing 
of the “new motion pictures” at the Edmonia that night. The towns- 
people anxiously waited for evening to come. 


By show time the hall. was crowded, and when the lights were 
turned out, the very air seemed charged with expectancy. As the 
pictures were shown, everyone thrilled and sat spellbound through 
the entire show. By today’s standards, the pictures would have been 
rated “terrible,” for the plot was crude, the pictures flickered and 
had the appearance of having been taken in a downpour of rain. 
They were silent and the actors played their parts in pantomime. 
Only one projector was used, thus causing a break to come at the 
end of each reel of film. Always, it seemed, when interest in the 
picture reached the highest pitch “End of Part One” or “End of Part 
Two” would flash on the screen and the audience would then have 
to sit in the darkness and wait until the operator changed reels. 
Nor did all the waits come at the end of the reels. Usually the 
film was old and worn from repeated showing and liable to break 
at any time. When it did, the people would again have to sit patiently 
in the dark while the operator, with scissors and glue, spliced it. 
For the first few years, folks hearing a “picture show” was coming 
to town found it easy to guess what it would be. By guessing 
The Great American Train Robbery, they would be correct nine 
times out of ten; but it made little difference, they would go to see it 
time and again. 


Eventually another attraction was added to the shows; a “beautiful 
illustrated song” would be advertised. In that case, a local singer 
would be hired to sing one of the popular sentimental songs of the 
day while beautifully-colored slides, showing lovers in artistic poses 
illustrating the words of the song, were thrown on the screen. Maybe 
the picture would appear on the screen right-side-up, up-side-down, 
or backwards, but in any event, it took but a moment to jerk out 
the slide, right it, and get it flashed back onto the screen before the 
singer reached the next sentence. A good singer could drag the 
words while the slide was being adjusted. 


Fires Plague Young Town 


A spectacular fire occurred in Edgemont during the summer of 
1904. One dry, hot afternoon the fire bell clanged its terrifying 
alarm. Everyone rushed to the street to find out what was afire. 
But one glance was needed to know. To the south, great clouds 
of black smoke were billowing upwards into the sky. “It’s the woolen 
mill!” shouted someone, and everybody began to run in that direction. 
Firemen from force of habit rushed to the firehouse, hauled out the 
fire wagon, and started for the fire before they realized that it would 
be useless since there was no water in that part of town. Nothing 
could be done except watch it burn. There was little danger of the 
fire spreading because the old mill stood alone. For several years 
preceding the fire the building had been unused except during 
shearing season when, for a time, wool would be stored on its lower 
floor until shipment. The place always had been a popular hangout 
for hobos, and it was the supposition that the fire started from some 
of their carelessness. The fire greedily raced up the four floors of 
the building driven by a draft generated in the elevator shaft. At 
times long tongues of vivid flames shot out the windows. 


Everyone in town was in attendance, sitting on the surrounding 
hillsides excitedly talking and waiting for the end to come. Finally, 
with a slow, rumbling crash, the high stone walls collapsed sending 
a great gush of smoke and embers high into the air. Shortly after 
nothing remained but a pile of smoking ruins. Sorrowfully the 
people returned to their homes. A landmark was gone. 


The Fourth of July was a day that always called for a big celebra- 
tion in Edgemont. Many days before, preparations would begin. 
Some of the merchants would stock a supply of fireworks. The 
clothing stores would fill their windows with displays of fancy boots, 
bright-colored shirts, and handkerchiefs and “ten-gallon” Stetsons to 
tempt the cowboys who would come to town to celebrate and spend 
their money. Each businessman would arrange to have a large pine 
tree brought from the nearby hills and set up in front of his place 
of business. These trees would not only make a pleasing effect along 
the street but also would afford a little shade for the expected crowd. 
Flags and bunting would be in evidence everywhere. Wooden bar- 
rels, later to be filled with water, would be placed at convenient 
spots, a tin cup chained to their sides. From these the celebrating 
crowd would be able to keep its thirst quenched. Sometimes, iceman 
George Brown would put a piece of ice in the barrels when the big 
day arrived, but more often not. 


At last would come the long awaited day. Dawn would find Tom 
Colgan and Billy Reimers up and on main street firing sunrise 
salutes, using black powder rammed into an anvil borrowed from 
blacksmith W. O. Jenkins. Once the salutes began, sleep was out 
of the question for anyone else in town. Excited small boys would 
be up early shooting the fireworks they had purchased the night 
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before and eager to spend the few remaining pennies that they had 
so long been saving for the occasion. 


By mid-morning, rigs with ranchers and their families from the 
surrounding country would begin rolling into town. Upon arrival, 
each family would find a vacant spot, unhitch their team, tie it to a 
wheel of the rig, place a bit of hay within reach of the horses and 
then take off to join the other celebrators. Groups of cowboys 
would come riding in, each leading a favorite “wild horse” and 
anticipating with much pleasure the hard spill some over-confident 
“bronc buster” would receive when he attempted to ride it. The 
committee in charge of the celebration would be busily rushing here 
and there trying to get things lined up. In time the “colossal” parade 
would become formed on Fremont Street near the depot. It might 
stretch out a full half block. Hayracks equipped with seats and filled 
with shouting children and two or three fancy buggies decorated 
with flags and bunting, drawn by highly-groomed horses driven by 
proud owners, usually made up the main part of the parade. Of 
course everyone was welcome to enter, and there always were a few 
on horseback, on bicycles and on foot helping to form the line. If 
enough musicians could be found in town, a five or six piece band 
might be assembled. The class of music furnished would not be 
high nor would it be very pleasing to the ear, but the beat of the 
bass drum would furnish the time of step. The parade was always 
led by the mayor mounted on a beautiful, high-stepping horse. Up 
Fremont Street the procession would move, passing the line of spec- 


Fourth of July parade on Fremont Street about 1904. Note pine trees 
lining street. 
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tators seated in the shade of the pine trees. Reaching Thorpe 
Avenue, it would turn south to Inyan Kara Street then turn east to 
Phelan Avenue. It would then go north on Phelan Avenue to 
Fremont Street where it would turn back to the place of beginning. 
The parade would then be over having covered a total distance of 
six blocks. 

By the time the parade had assembled, covered its route, and 
disbanded it would be near noon and time to eat. Every shady spot, 
especially under the trees in the park around Lake Calvert and on 
the island, would find a family from the country spreading the 
bounteous picnic lunch they had brought from home; and amid con- 
fusion, noise of firecrackers and shouted bits of gossip exchanged 
with neighboring groups, the noon meal would be eaten. 


The afternoon’s entertainment would start with foot races, potato 
races, sack races and other simple contests held on Fremont Street 
and arranged mostly for children. Small cash prizes would be given 
to the winners. Later would come the bronc riding after which, as a 
rule, there would be a baseball game played on the diamond located 
in the bottomland northwest of Harney Street and Railroad Avenue. 
At these games the local “professionals,” among whom were George 
Walters, George Highley, Pete Spurgin, Charlie Wing and Jason 
Faulkner, would give their opponents a stiff battle for every run 
scored. 

The Fourth was a busy day in the saloons and for the town’s 
gamblers. Harold Miles, Doc Durnan and Jack Jennings would have 
no time to celebrate. Tommy Davis, the town’s foremost inebriate, 


Bronc riding on baseball diamond at a 4th of July celebration. 
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would pass out while the day was yet young and have to be steered 
home by his scolding wife. Joe Williams would be too busy keeping 
the barrooms mopped to take in any of the events. If, by chance, 
one should happen to pass one of the quiet, out-of-the-way corners 
of the park, one would probably see Charley Fuller, whose long 
graying hair hung well below his shoulders, stretched out on the 
grass. Beside him would be his horse nibbling green alfalfa shoots 
while Charley, palm-leaf fan in hand, would be lazily brushing away 
flies from both the horse and himself. Close by, his faithful shepherd 
dog would be napping with one eye half open and nose twitching. 
“Take life easy” was Charley’s motto. 

Night would come, the Edmonia would be lighted and the orchestra 
would assemble for the big dance of the year. The over-crowded 
hall would be hot and stuffy. Outside, groups of the older men 
would be standing in the cooler air, talking over the events that had 
taken place during the day; while in the street children would be 
shouting and scuffling as they shot off skyrockets and Roman candles. 

The hour would grow late, but no one would want to go home; 
so far into the early hours of the morning one would still hear the 
strains of music and the sound of shuffling feet drifting out into the 
stillness of the night. 


There was one house in the vicinity of Edgemont that filled every- 
one with a feeling of dread—the pesthouse. Situated among the 
sagebrush about a half-mile west of town and off the rutted, dirt 
road that passed that way, it had a desolate and depressing appear- 
ance. It was one of the old “ditch houses” and fast deteriorating. 
Plaster had fallen from the walls and ceilings exposing broken gray 
lath. Weathered shingles curled on the roof, and the leaning chimney 
had lost many of its bricks. The house seemed to speak of death. 

In those days the pronouncement, “smallpox,” to a person who 
was sick struck terror to the heart. It meant either death, or at the 
very best, disfigurement for life. Anyone contracting the disease 
was isolated to the pesthouse and to solitary confinement; for no 
one would be allowed near except the doctor and an attendant who, 
at some time, had recovered from the disease and was therefore 
immune. Glaring red quarantine signs would be nailed on the doors 
warning everyone to stay away. There would be the sickening odor 
of formaldehyde in the air. More than one unfortunate victim had 
been carried into the house alive and brought out dead. 


Whenever a case of smallpox appeared in town there would be a 
rush to the doctor for vaccination, after which those vaccinated would 
have to nurse a sore arm that had been double-scratched and smeared 
with a smallpox vaccine. Vaccination did not always protect, but 
did serve to calm the fears of many. 


February 1905 was a severe month, with lots of snow, wind and 
cold. One night, as a bitter wind howled out of the northwest 
and after most people had hurried home to spend a comfortable 
evening in the cozy warmth of their own fireside, the terrifying sound 
of the fire bell startled them to their feet. Answering the alarm 
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they found a fire raging in the new hay and feed store that George 
Kime had but recently erected on the east side of Phelan Avenue. 
Crackling tongues of flame whipped by the high wind were leaping 
upwards through the roof. Being a frame building and filled with 
hay made any attempt to save it futile; in fact, for a time it looked 
as though the entire business section of the town might be destroyed. 
It was a certainty that the adjoining buildings all of which were 
wooden and old would go. Nothing that could be done would save 
them. 


The only fire apparatus Edgemont had was rushed to the scene. 
This consisted of a cart carrying two extension ladders and a man- 
power pump mounted on a four-wheel running gear. Long, wooden 
bars along each side of the pump permitted ten or twelve men to 
work at a time. Water had to be poured into the top of the pump 
which then would force a feeble stream through the hose to the nozzle 
held by the hosemen. , 


The nearest water this night being in Lake Calvert, the pump was 
taken there, a hole hurriedly cut through the ice, and a bucket brigade 
formed. The men forming a line from the hole in the ice to the 
pump frantically passed canvas buckets of water from one to the 
other. It was cold, cruel work dipping the icy water from the 
lake and passing it on. As the pails were excitedly handed from man 
to man, water splashed their clothing and quickly froze in the frigid 
air. 


The fight was hopeless from the very beginning. Flames furiously 
swept from one building to another, and the wind wildly whipped 


Following a disastrous fire on Fremont Street, 1905, 
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burning embers through the air. Meanwhile tenants of the buildings 
madly carried out their belongings and piled them in the middle of 
the street. On the opposite side of the street, long cotton blankets 
taken from stock had been soaked in water and hung over the front 
of the Colgan Store to provide a protection from flying sparks. 

The fire reached the corner and started burning east on Fremont 
Street. The fire fighters, seeing their efforts with water were futile, 
turned their attention to other methods in attempts to save the 
buildings. Beginning at the alley in the middle of the block on Fre- 
mont Street, they began to make a gap over which they hoped the 
fire could not leap. Two buildings were completely torn down and 
the material dragged away, leaving two vacant lots. When the flames 
reached the cleared space, the people anxiously watched fearful that 
the attempt would fail; but it did not. With nothing to feed them 
the racing flames soon died down leaving behind them only heaps 
of glowing coals. 

Watchmen stayed through the balance of the night not only to 
guard against theft from the numerous piles of personal effects in 
the street but also to see that no live embers were carried away by 
the wind to start a fire at some other place. Such was the fate of 
some of Edgemont’s earliest business buildings. 

Lack of water was one of Edgemont’s greatest shortcomings, a 
fact that had been proven at each of the large fires which had 
occurred, but no supply was available that would warrant putting in a 
water system. What little water there was still came from the spring 
northeast of town which had been supplying the people with drinking 
water from the very beginning. 

The water was hauled to town and peddled from a wooden tank 
wagon. W. D. Freemole, or “Joker” as he was called by everybody, 
was water man for many years. One of Edgemont’s most common 
sights was the water wagon making its daily rounds. Each house- 
holder kept a wooden water barrel and if water was wanted would 
hang a red cloth or flag where Joker could see it. This was a signal 
to fill the barrel. Water cost twenty-five cents a barrel, or five cents 
for a single pailful. Money could be saved by purchasing a water 
ticket good for a specified amount. One can be assured there was 
very little water wasted in those days. 


The lack of water at Edgemont always had been a plaguing prob- 
lem for the Burlington Railroad. Water for their engines still had to 
be hauled from Belmont and Crawford. At one time the Company 
tried taking water from both Lake Calvert and Lake Edgemont, but 
the lakes dried up faster than they filled. Another time they con- 
structed a trestle into Lake Calvert and dumped water from tank 
cars in an attempt to use the lake as a storage basin. The water was 
pumped from the lake into a tank from which locomotives got their 
water, but the experiment did not prove satisfactory. 

Geologists had found that Edgemont was situated over an artesian 
water basin. Years before, the Edgemont Company had made plans 
to drill for this artesian flow, but like so many of their plans this one 
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was never carried out. It remained for the Burlington Railroad to 
make the first attempt to tap the flow. 

At 7:00 p.m. June 21, 1905, a drill was started into the earth just 
south of the roundhouse and from then on drilling continued day and 
night. The bit was attached to a string of twenty-foot wooden poles, 
joined by thread and socket, and which continually pumped up and 
down. As the bit descended into the earth additional poles would 
have to be added. To raise the bit or any tool to the surface re- 
quired unscrewing each pole, setting it to the side, then pulling the 
entire string another pole-length, and so on. The same procedure, 
only in reverse, had to be followed in lowering tools. It can be seen 
that as the well grew deeper and deeper the procedure proved to be a 
slow, tedious process often taking many hours. Toward the end it 
took a full day to raise and lower tools, a far cry from well-drilling 
methods used today. 


Reference to any certain period in a small town’s past usually 
causes old-timers to recall some familiar sound which, though insig- 
nificant, they associate with that particular time. Anyone living in 
Edgemont during the early 1900’s would recall, with a faint feeling 
of nostalgia, the tap...tap... tap of “Daddy” Lawrence’s peg leg 
as he trudged along the board sidewalk enroute to his quarters in 
the stone schoolhouse on the hill where he served as janitor; or the 
faraway ‘ooh-lalley-ooh-hoo-o0-00” of young folks playing run- 
sheep-run on bright moonlight nights; or Paul Skaggs nonchalantly 
sauntering down the street whistling “Sweet Adeline” above the sound 
of everything else; or the midnight mournful bay of one of George 
Highley’s pack of greyhounds; or the clippety-clop of hooves and the 
rattle of harness and buggy wheels as some solitary rancher drove by 
on his lonesome ride home after an evening in town. Insignificant 
sounds? Yes, but they haunt the memory. 


During the year of 1905 mainstreet was dressed up a bit. The 
old wooden sidewalks had become worn and broken and needed 
replacement. Cement was used, and the first walks replaced were 
those along Fremont Street. As workmen tore up the weathered 
boards they were closely followed by gangs of small boys who busily 
scratched and sifted the dirt hunting for the many small coins that 
had been lost down the cracks throughout the years that had passed 
since the board walks were laid. Dimes, nickels, pennies and even 
quarters were found to repay them for their efforts. It was clearly 
evident that if any of the larger denomination coins had ever been 
lost through the cracks, the owner had thought it worth while to take 
up a board and recover it. The new cement sidewalks made a great 
improvement and added to Edgemont’s appearance. 


Another improvement had come to Fremont Street. W. W. 
Stewart of Hot Springs had purchased the half-block along the south 
side of the street where the recent fire had occurred, cleared away 
the debris, and erected a nine-room business building. The building 
was but one story in height, of frame construction and covered with 
imitation brick, tin siding. The rooms were small and all alike. It 
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A view east on Fremont Street. Note new Stewart Building at right. 


wasn’t much of a building and a few of the townspeople referred 
to it as “the stalls’ which name described it quite appropriately. 
Regardless of its appearance, the building became occupied as soon 
as it was completed. A new bank opened in the west-end room under 
the name of Citizen’s State Bank, and the postoffice was moved 
into the room beside the bank. Other rooms became occupied by 
the Kime Meat Market, Blackney Jewelry & News Depot, Kittendorf 
Barber Shop, and C. E. Greison, dealer in confectionery and 
novelties. 

Most of the block along the west side of Phelan Avenue where 
the disastrous fire of 1898 had occurred still stood vacant. The 
Bank of Edgemont stood on the lot at the Fremont Street corner, 
and on the lot at the Inyan Kara Street corner was a lumber yard 
operated by Bostwick Brothers. All of the other lots were unoccu- 
pied. The Bostwick Lumber Yard was later purchased by Mr. 
George Paine. 


Burlington Terminal Moves to Edgemont 


During the latter part of 1905, as Edgemont still was struggling to 
recover from the sudden collapse caused by the failure of the Edge- 
mont Company, good news spread about town. Rumors said that 
the Burlington Railroad intended to move its terminal from Newcastle 
to Edgemont. At the time, all trains operated from Alliance to 
Newcastle without change of engines or crews and some of the fast 
freights did not stop in Edgemont. It was the opinion of railroad 
officials that with a roundhouse already at Edgemont and the junction 
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of the Black Hills line being also there, Edgemont was the logical 
place for the division terminal. 

Following a final decision to move the terminal to Edgemont, 
preparations began. The first thing started was enlargement of the 
roundhouse which heretofore had only housed the few locomotives 
used on the Deadwood line. Its size had to be tripled in order to 
handle main-line engines that would lay over and need = servicing. 
In connection with the roundhouse, a machine shop and blacksmith 
shop would be needed. It was also the intention to build a number 
of repair or “rip-tracks” so that “bad order” cars could be repaired 
at Edgemont, but the big job was to be enlargement of the freight 
yards. 

The contract for grading the new yards was given to Chaulk & 
Birdsell. Thousands of tons of dirt would have to be moved to fill 
the bottomland of Cottonwood Creek that bordered the right of way 
along the east in order to provide an area upon which to lay new 
tracks. Also, part of the hill that sloped from the schoolhouse to 
Cottonwood Creek would have to be removed. 

The grading equipment used, although considered the best at that 
time, would by today’s standards seem crude indeed. The grader was 
pulled by three teams of horses. Its blade was operated by a man 
seated at a wheel resembling the steering wheel of a ship. The 
loosened dirt was elevated on an endless belt and fell into dump 
wagons drawn up along side. The dump wagons, too, were pulled 
by horses and about twenty of them were in operation at all times. 
When a loaded wagon pulled away from the moving grader an 
empty one took its place to be filled. The dirt was dumped by pulling 
a lever as the wagon moved; thus there was never any stopping. 

After completion of grading, track laying gangs appeared on the 
scene. Long strings of flatcars loaded with ties and rails arrived 
daily accompanied by boxcars filled with kegs of track spikes, angle- 
irons and tie-plates. Day after day the air was filled with the sound 
of steel rails dropping from cars and mauls driving spikes. It began 
to look as though Edgemont was to become a busy rail terminal. 


Where before but two tracks had crossed Elk Street, there would 
soon be twelve. This would close the street and make necessary 
different arrangements for handling traffic. For pedestrians a con- 
crete subway was built under the tracks, but vehicular traffic was 
diverted to Snowden Street where a new bridge was constructed 
across Cottonwood Creek. 


It is not hard to imagine the boom that was experienced in Edge- 
mont when the terminal was finally finished and in operation. It 
brought a wave of new families to town. Not only those of men 
to be employed in the shops and on the repair tracks, but also the 
families of the many train and engine men who would have Edgemont 
as their home terminal. The shortage of houses became acute; and 
it wasn’t long until there was but one way to have a place to live, 
and that was to build it. 

This condition brought a great demand for building lots and 
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caused J. A. Stewart, one of Edgemont’s old-timers to obtain posses- 
sion of a piece of open land west of Iler Avenue and south of Harney 
Street, have it surveyed and platted and taken into the city as 
Stewart’s Addition. He started its development by erecting for 
himself and family a large two-story home at the northwest corner 
of Iler Avenue and Fremont Street. His advertisements in the local 
newspapers read: “See J. A. Stewart for choice residence property 
close to the business center. Beautiful locations.” 

J. C. Birdsell, superintendent of the Burlington Railroad, also 
platted a subdivision. He secured the piece of undeveloped land 
north of Harney Street and west of Iler Avenue, had it surveyed by 
A. H. Utter, and taken into the city as Birdsell’s Addition. Dedica- 
tion of this addition to the public was on March 20, 1906. 

Lots sold fast in both new additions and numerous houses began 
to spring up. Local contractors, T. O. Peacock; A. Klintworth; 
Charley Nightengale; J. N. Peel; A. Rassmussen and H. T. Mc- 
Elhaney, were offered contracts to build houses faster than they could 
erect them. Each visit one made to the additions found more 
foundations being laid. 


The bright prospects for Edgemont’s future brought some new 
businesses among which were a lumber yard, opened by A. S. 
Ferrell; a shoe repair shop, opened by Fred Bayer; a livery barn, 
built by H. Seveir; and a confectionery store opened by James Felch 
(A cripple confined to a wheel chair). E. C. Luman opened a 
plumbing shop, and John Colgan opened a “short-order house.” 
Increased business caused Hoag Standen, one of Edgemont’s two 
butchers, to enlarge his meat market. The Baumguard brothers, 
Adam and August, purchased the livery barn from George Miller 
and at the same time erected a concrete-block apartment house at the 
northeast corner of Thorpe Avenue and Inyan Kara Street. 


The time had come when some kind of fire protection was impera- 
tive, especially in the business section. The problem was partially 
solved for that area by laying water mains and placing fire hydrants 
at each corner.. A small cement-block building was constructed at 
the north end of Lake Calvert in which was installed a large gasoline 
engine, with pump. In case of fire, a large hose could be dropped 
into the lake and water pumped through the mains with enough force 
to provide a fair pressure in the nozzles at the site of the fire. Two 
two-wheel hose carts were purchased and two volunteer fire com- 
panies organized. One was named Phelan Avenue Hose Company 
and the other, Fremont Street Hose Company. A friendly rivalry 
existed between the two companies; and when responding to an 
alarm, it was a race to see which would be the first to the fire. 
Dances and masquerades were frequently given by each company 
and exciting water fights between the two furnished the attraction at 
many of Edgemont’s celebrations. 

It was about this period that another improvement was made in 
the business section, that of providing a few street lights. Up to 
this time the only light along main street at night came from store 


Branding calves. (L. to R.) Carl Tubbs, Jacob Brenisholz, Tom Kerr, Carroll Miller, Chas. Nickolson, Cliff Miller, Geo. Miller, and 
Mason Miller. Geo. Highley holding the branding iron. 
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windows. After the stores closed, darkness enveloped the street. 
To correct this condition, eight-foot poles were set at strategic spots 
and at the top of each pole was built a glass-enclosed compartment. 
In these compartments were placed gasoline-burning mantle-lamps. 
The lamps required lighting each evening and extinguishing each 
morning, but lighted streets were considered well worth the trouble. 


At this time, most business houses were equipped with lighting 
systems consisting of a tank of gasoline into which air was pumped, 
building up a pressure that forced gasoline through hollow wire to 
mantled lamps in the store’s ceiling. The mantles were extremely 
fragile and the least jar or strong draft was likely to break them. 

There had been no city band since the days of the Edgemont 
Company. The people were, therefore, delighted when Harry John- 
son, a roundhouse employee who had come to Edgemont when the 
terminal was moved, made known his intention to organize one. 
There were already a few musicians in town; and by inducing others, 
including some of the young boys, to purchase instruments and prac- 
tice, a band was formed. Many hours of practice and rehearsal 
produced a band of which Edgemont was very proud. On St. 
Patrick’s Day, March 17, 1907, the band gave a sheet-and-pillowcase 
dance in the Edmonia to raise funds with which to purchase uniforms. 
The dance proved a great success, and uniforms were bought. Later 
appearances of the band in their bright new uniforms were always a 
cause for applause. 

A dentist and another doctor located in Edgemont during the boom 
period. Dr. Dorothy, the itinerant dentist who had been making 
periodic appointments in Edgemont, established an office with Dr. 
Neumarker on Phelan Avenue; and Dr. Butterbaugh, an M.D., 
cpened an office in the Edgemont Block. Dr. Butterbaugh later built 
a large stone residence for himself and family a mile northeast of 
town at the base of the cemetery hill and in nice weather commuted 
between his home and town on a bicycle. 

The great amount of construction taking place in Edgemont in- 
duced William’ Bartlett and his son, Arthur, both of Lead, South 
Dakota, and experienced builders, to buy out George Paine’s lumber 
yard which they enlarged and modernized. 


Valentine’s Day, 1907, was chosen by the Ranch Women Club as 
the day to entertain their husbands at dinner. The dinner was given 
in the home of Mr. and Mrs. Mason Miller at eight o’clock and 
covers were laid for eighteen. Men, being ranch hands, were required 
to “rope” their dinner partners. The house was “beautifully decor- 
ated” and entertainment was furnished “by the Misses Jessie Landers 
and Sylvia Hogg on the piano and guitar.” 


That entertainment of some kind was always available is revealed 
by comments published in the local newspapers, some of which read: 


The Eagle Lodge held a masquerade in the Edmonia to celebrate their 
anniversary. 


ste 


The delightful play, “Romeo and Juliet,’ was presented at the 
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Edmonia, giving the people of Edgemont the rare opportunity of 
enjoying the magnificent revival of this great masterpiece. 


The great dramatic event of the season presented Miss Ruth Craven 
in a new play entitled, “Henpecked,” with a complete company of first- 
class actors and the most beautiful special scenery carried by any 
company entour. 


It would seem that the people of Edgemont at that time must have 
witnessed many “grand spectacles.” 

During the year of 1907 a large building, to be known as the 
Cowhig Building was erected by John W. (Waldron) Cowhig at the 
northeast corner of Fremont Street and Phelan Avenue. This was 
the same site formerly occupied by the Brown Building, torn down 
some years before. When completed, the building measured approxi- 
mately fifty by seventy-five feet, was two stories in height, and of 
frame construction with imitation-stone, tin siding. The lower floor 
consisted of three large store rooms opening onto Fremont Street. 
The upper story provided five office rooms at the front and a large 
hall at the rear. The hall was finished with a hardwood floor and 
used for roller skating. Each evening found a large number of people 
enjoying themselves on skates regardless of many hard falls. 

Upon completion of the building, the Fall River County Bank, 
with directors J. W. Cowhig, Fred Dale, J. R. Calder, Albert Herman, 
and cashier L. R. Parkins, opened in the room on the corner; Marcus 
Jacobs opened “The Hub,” a “Gent’s Furnishings” store in the 
middle room; and the Moberly Grocery opened in the east room. 
Not only did the building improve the looks of Edgemont’s business 
section, but it indirectly caused three new business concerns to come 
to the town. 

The following year, 1908, saw another fine building added to 
Edgemont’s rapidly growing business section. William Bartlett, 
together with Mrs. E. C. Myers, widow of E. C. Myers who at one 
time had operated the Myers Hotel, erected a building on the west 
side of Phelan Avenue, a short distance south of Fremont Street. 
The sides and back were constructed of poured concrete and the 
front was built with concrete blocks and red brick. The building 
was two stories in height and had two store rooms on the first floor. 
The second floor had offices in front and a hall at the rear. H. W. 
Bartlett, son of William Bartlett, part-owner of the building, opened 
a hardware store in the south room and shortly after went into part- 
nership with his brother, Arthur, who had but recently purchased the 
Paine Lumber Yard. ‘Together they conducted the business under 
the name of Bartlett & Company and, due to Edgemont’s brisk build- 
ing boom, did a thriving business. In the north room, Arthur Ott- 
man, son of Charles Ottman who had operated the City Drug Store 
in Edgemont during the early 1890’s, opened a drug store equipped 
with the “latest in soda fountains.” 

An attraction advertised by Mr. Ottman one summer was “a 
gramophone concert each night at 7:30 p.m.” He had a small Victor 
phonograph with a short funnel-like horn, and on pleasant evenings 
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this would be placed in the open doorway of the store. While it was 
playing, many strolling couples would drop in and, while eating ice 
cream, enjoy the sweet music, if such it could have been called. 
The repertoire consisted of about three records and the most popular 
selection was “The Herd Girl’s Dream.” This piece was played 
over and over each evening. The music was shrill and the needle 
scratched continuously, but the people didn’t seem to mind. 

Much excitement gripped the town on March 24, 1908, when 
word quickly spread that the Burlington had struck water in their 
deep well. Everyone rushed to the scene where a stream of sparkling 
water flowed from the new well towards Cottonwood Creek. The 
well greatly exceeded all expectations. The artesian water was struck 
at a depth of 2980 feet and flowed at a rate of 300 gallons a minute. 
It had a pressure of 75 pounds per square inch and a temperature 
of 122 degrees. The Burlington’s water problem was now solved. 

Edgemont’s prosperity continued. Many new people and _ bus- 
inesses came to town, and the building boom showed no signs of 
diminishing. A large skating rink was erected just south of the 
Bartlett-Myers Building. This was built by John Craven, owner of 
one of Edgemont’s saloons. It was a fine rink and immediately be- 
came popular with the townspeople. The town was not large enough 
to support two rinks and the one in the Cowhig Building closed. 
After skating was discontinued in the Cowhig Building, the hall was 
rented to the Fraternal Order of Eagles for their meetings. Homes 
were still being built at a rapid rate in both the Stewart and the 
Birdsell additions. Due to the big increase in the town’s population, 
the postoffice needed larger quarters and was moved into a room in 
the Cowhig building directly behind the Fall River County Bank. 

Even though things in Edgemont were booming, a new era began 
which was to greatly enhance its bright future. Large tracts of 
adjacent land were thrown open by the government for settlement, 
and a wave of homesteaders rushed in from all parts of the nation, 
anxious to grab their share of the dollar-and-a-quarter-per-acre land. 
Land offices were opened in Edgemont by Robert Wallace, Dale & 
Herman. Utter & Gull, and Hewitt Brothers, all of whom were kept 
busy driving prospective settlers about the surrounding country that 
they might choose the land which most appealed to them. 


Soon every quarter-section had a tiny tar-paper-covered shack 
located on it. On every road one would see teams and wagons, the 
wagons loaded with lumber, tarpaper, and nails. Other wagons 
would be piled high with personal effects, as some settler moved 
toward his completed shack standing alone on the prairie, a piece of 
galvanized stovepipe sticking through the flat roof. 

The lumber and hardware dealers in town were swamped. Car 
after car of lumber, barbed wire, staples and nails were shipped in. 
Carloads of “Immigrant Movables” arrived daily on the Burlington, 
each car containing a settler with his furniture, several head of live- 
stock, and a few chickens. Nor were all of the homesteads being 
taken by outsiders. Many local people, seeing an opportunity to 
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secure cheap land, filed on claims, made the necessary improvements 
and commuted to them each night to sleep. 

Little white schoolhouses began to dot the countryside before long 
and there grew a demand for school teachers. 

Where before had been virgin land, there were now barbed wire 
fences and plowed fields. The days of the vast open range were fast 
drawing to a close. 

With the town growing so fast, the water problem could no longer 
be postponed. The Burlington’s deep artesian well proved a water 
supply was available; all that was necessary was to go after it. 

During 1910 the city bonded itself for funds with which to sink a 
well. Norbeck & Nicholson of Redfield, South Dakota, were given 
the contract for drilling, and the site chosen was on the west bank 
of Lake Calvert in the center of Sundance Street. A short time 
later the drillers erected a fifty-foot wooden derrick, built a power- 
house, installed a steam boiler, and began actual drilling. Instead 
of using wooden poles as did the Burlington when drilling their well, 
Norbeck & Nicholson used wire cable. This method greatly speeded 
up the operation of lowering and pulling the bit and other tools. 
The well site soon developed into a focal point of interest for the 
people of Edgemont, and they spent much of their time watching the 
progress. 

Edgemont gained another addition to its business district during 
this period. J. W. Tidd moved to Edgemont from Montana and 
erected the Tidd Hotel on the east side of Phelan Avenue, a few 
doors south of Fremont Street. On this same site had stood the 
Kime Feed Store in which the disastrous fire of 1905 started. T. O. 


Ff 


The Methodist Episcopal Church about 1910. 
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Peacock was the contractor and “Shorty” Walling, with the help of 
Charlie Wing and George Thompson, did the plastering. 

During all this time, when the town was making rapid strides 
forward, one of its old landmarks, the Edmonia, was slowly deter- 
iorating. Thomas Bradley of Philadelphia who still owned the 
building repeatedly refused to spend more money for repairs, and it 
was finally abandoned. A stage and dressing rooms were built in 
the Craven skating rink after which future entertainments and dances 
were held there. Mrs. C. F. Taylor’s rooming house which had 
occupied the second floor was moved to the upper floor of the 
Edgemont Block. 

When the Burlington Railroad built their freight yards, it practi- 
cally isolated that part of town east of Cottonwood Creek, and the 
Stewart and Birdsell additions became the accepted residential sec- 
tion. This change caused the stone Methodist Church “in Cotton- 
wood” to lose its usefulness and the members felt they should try 
to build a church in the new residential district. During 1910 a 
building was started in the Stewart addition. As a beginning a 
concrete-block basement was built and services held there until addi- 
tional money could be raised for the erection of the church. A 
wooden framework was built beside the basement entrance, and on 
it was hung the bell from the old church. Reverend George F. Klein 
served as pastor of the new church. The old building “in Cotton- 
wood” was finally sold to a private party who remodeled it into living 
quarters. 

A Christian Church also was erected about this same time. It 
was a frame building and was situated at the northwest corner of 


% 


Interior of the M. R. Carroll Grocery showing Mike Carroll, Dott Taylor, and 
Homer Kithcart. 
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Looking south on Phelan Avenue about 1911. 


Phelan Avenue and Big Horn Street. Reverend Lamm was its 
first pastor. 

The businesses of Edgemont were continually changing. To men- 
tion a few of the changes: The Williams rooming house on the west 
side of Phelan Avenue near Fremont Street, and which earlier had 
been moved from the southwest part of town, was enlarged to provide 
additional rooms to meet the ever increasing demand; a few doors 
to the north Mrs. G. Hollenbeck erected the Oxnard Hotel; Nathan 
Glicksman who had purchased the Horace Standen meat market had 
to enlarge the building to handle an increased business; J. R. Calder 
erected a building on the lot north of the Oxnard Hotel and moved 
his furniture store from the Edgemont Block into it; the town had 
two dray lines, one operated by George Brown and the other by 
H. Germiquet; two blacksmith shops were doing a rushing business, 
one owned by Hibblen Brothers and the other by Cheny & Roberts; 
two new doctors had located in town, Dr. H. H. Thomas, and Dr. 
F. A. Van Buren; Attorney W. A. Guilfoyle opened a law office; 
Veterinarian O. C. Selby opened an office; Joe Koller opened Edge- 
mont’s first photograph gallery; Paul Mulcahy opened a tailor shop; 
and M. R. Carroll bought out the Moberly Grocery. The Fairyland 
Theatre in the Edgemont Block, operated by McGregor and Herncall, 
was showing motion pictures every night except Sundays and were 
advertising “the latest beautiful illustrated songs.” Admission was 
fifteen cents for adults and ten cents for children. 

Business on the Burlington Railroad was booming, too, as evi- 
denced by the following notes appearing in the Edgemont Express: 


Ten thousand tons per day is what is being moved through Edgemont 
each day. 
* oo oo a 
_ One more crew was added to the Alliance Division Tuesday account 
increased business. 
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Business at the freight house has been brisk lately and Agent Van 
Voorhis’s crew has been going some. 


Business has been so good on the Hie its lately that one train crew and 
two engine crews have been assigned to the line from the Alliance 
Division. 


The Alliance Division beat all divisions on the Q system west of the 
river five per cent in volume of pases during January. 


Ten carloads of emigrants eer Neen Edgemont this week bound 
for Upton, Wyoming, a place wach fue ace is settling very fast. 


Helper engines have again pee, fe on at Edgemont, Ardmore and 
Marsland. 


The official city directory for the year 1911 was as follows: 


Mayor—George Paine 

Auditor—C. A. Hardy 

Treasurer—Tom Colgan 

Aldermen First Ward—A. J. Colgan, B. F. Hummell 
Aldermen Second Ward—J. W. Cowhig, W. C. Winans 
Aldermen Third Ward—E. R. White, F. E. Dale 

Police Justice—J. W. Applegate 

City Justice of the Peace—H. B. Clark 

Assessor—C. M. Gerard 

Marshal—Frank Dornan 


A town, reaching the size of Edgemont at that time and having its 
growing business conditions, needed telephone communication. This 
need was taken care of by W. F. Wyatt, an old-timer who at one 
time had been a cow hand on the old Bar T ranch southeast of 
Edgemont. Mr. Wyatt moved to Edgemont and organized the Edge- 
mont Telephone Company. The first switchboard was installed in 
-Colgan’s Store and Miss Dott Taylor was the first Central. A tele- 
phone in the home cost $1.50 per month. 


Central, in small towns at that time, was expected to know about 
everything. She could tell one the correct time; or if the party one 
wanted was out of town or just visiting with the neighbors, and if the 
latter, which neighbor to call to find them. If one wanted to know 
the condition of a sick friend, one called Central. If one wanted 
to know the name of the picture being shown at the theatre, one just 
called Central, and so it went; she was the one to call for any local 
information. 


After a time a small building was erected on the northeast corner 
of Harney Street and Phelan Avenue, and the telephone exchange 
moved into it. 


Early in the year of 1911 a telegram came to the editors of the 
local newspapers from Rep. W. S. Bentley advising that Congress 
had passed a bill to establish an experimental farm in Fall River 
County. Immediately the businessmen of the town began working 
to get the station located at Edgemont, but their efforts proved fruit- 
less; for eventually the station was located near Ardmore. 
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By the first week in March 1911, the city well had reached a depth 
of 738 feet, but at that time a piece of steel broke off of a reamer 
and fell to the bottom of the hole causing the drillers considerable 
trouble fishing it out. | 

It looked as though Edgemont was to have a competitor. The 
neighboring town of Dewey began a promotional scheme. The 
Dewey Townsite Company was organized with the following officers: 
H. C. Crofford, President; A. C. Crofford, Secretary and L. Lindberg, 
Treasurer. One of their advertisements read: 


DEWEY TOWN LOTS FOR SALE—The town of Dewey has now 
been incorporated and 40 acres of town lots are now offered for sale. 
The town is located centrally between Custer and Fall River counties, 
South Dakota and Weston and Converse counties in Wyoming. The 
town is underlaid with good domestic water. A rare chance for business 
openings, as the country contiguous to the town is fast settling up. 
Certain number of lots donated for store buildings and _ residences. 
Address, Dewey, South Dakota. 


In 1911, two newspapers were being published in Edgemont— 


The Edgemont Express and The Edgemont Enterprise. As happens 
so often in such cases, friction developed between them over local 
politics and other local affairs. The result was that two bitterly 
opposed factions formed in the town, each represented by one of the 
newspapers. Although, much of the time, editorials appearing in the 
newspapers were fairly mild, there were times when the edition 
might well have been printed on asbestos paper. 

People in Edgemont by this time had become familiar with the 


Land Office. Fred E. Dale, O. E. Shay and Albert Herman in early 
day automobile. 
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“horseless carriage,” as Albert Herman, had for some time, owned 
one in which he chugged up and down the town’s streets. It had 
high, buggy-like wheels with hard rubber tires and was chain driven. 
It was a noisy contrivance with its four-cylinder engine violently 
exploding and drive chains rattling, but Albert felt mighty proud 
as he sat on the hard, leather-cushioned seat and guided it about the 
streets with the long, curved steering-lever. 


One day a boxcar was set at the Burlington’s freighthouse, and 
inside it was one of the “contraptions” for Doug Hand who farmed 
at the mouth of Red Canyon and who had gained a reputation for 
raising huge potatoes. Doug, with his two sons, Elmer and Russell, 
came to town to get the machine, but it had come completely 
knocked down in a hundred pieces it seemed. Russell had been 
nicknamed “Tators” because of his bragging about the big potatoes 
raised by his father. Well, Tators started to assemble the “gas 
wagon.” It proved to be a mighty complex job, and the longer he 
worked the harder he had to scratch his head. It was sometime the 
next day before he got enough of it together that it could be towed to 
the farm where finally the job was completed. 


As these two machines went bouncing and jolting along the rutted 
streets of Edgemont, folks would stop and watch them for a while, 
then smile to themselves, glad they were not such fools as to invest 
good money in such a crazy fad. But the “fad” did not die out, 
and during 1911 the Dale & Herman Land Company advertised in 
the local newspapers that they were “Agents for the Ford and Inter- 
national automobiles.” O.E. Shay, a sheepman, was the next owner 
of an International. It too, was topless, high-wheeled and lever- 
steered. 

One of Edgemont’s pioneer merchants passed away during the 
year of 1911. Following is a part of the account that appeared in 
the local papers: 


Geo. H. Davidson, pioneer merchant, died Feb. 23, 1911. He came 
to Edgemont in 1891 and started a general merchandise store. He 
burned out September 23, 1898 and lost everything, but started up again. 
Services were held at his residence by Rev. Klein, assisted by Rev. 
Lamm. A quartette, consisting of Mrs. J. A. Stewart, Mrs. J. Over- 
man, Chas. Woods and S. M. Overman rendered the music. 


For the second time, Edgemont was to be visited by a President 
of the United States, and interest ran high. President William How- 
ard Taft was to pass through on October 19, 1911. Since the engine 
on his train would have to be changed and the train inspected, it 
meant that he would be in town for at least forty-five minutes. On 
that day a speaker’s. stand was erected in the square at the inter- 
section of Fremont Street and Phelan Avenue. It was trimmed with 
flags and bunting, and flags were also hung on all business houses 
along Fremont Street. Jt was a raw, damp day, and a cutting breeze 
blew; but Mr. Taft consented to walk to the stand and speak a few 
words. Bundled in a heavy black overcoat, he was escorted to the 
stand by the town’s dignitaries and the City Band; and while both 
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he and the assembled crowd shivered, he gave a short talk, after 
which he returned to his private car and the train was soon on its 
way west. 

The quietness of this presidential visit was quite a contrast to the 
rousing celebration that occurred on the occasion of Teddy Roose- 
velt’s visit in 1903. 

During the summer of 1912 an addition was built onto the rear 
of the upper floor of the Bartlett-Myers Building. It provided a 
stage and dressing rooms to make the old lodge hall into an opera 
house. The hall already had a hardwood floor thereby making it 
possible to use it for dances. The completion of this project spelled 
doom to the skating rink in which all shows and dances had been 
taking place, and the old building was abandoned. 

One of the first plays in the new theatre was presented by the 
Chase & Lister Company and was entitled “The Last Roundup,” 
‘“‘a very pretty story of the great Southwest.” The Chase-Lister 
Ladies Orchestra played a concert preceding the performance, and 
specialties between the acts were presented by Clint and Bessie 
Robbins. Prices were 50c-35c-25c and reserved seats had been on 
sale at Highley’s Drug Store. 

These were the years also when Chautauquas came to town. The 
entertainments were considered educational and very high class. 
They were held in a large tent set up on some vacant lot. Folding 
benches supplied the seats. Programs usually consisted of musical 
numbers and a lecturer who would speak on some informative sub- 
ject. The series of entertainments would, as a rule, last about a 
week, and a new group of entertainers who traveled on a circuit 
would appear each evening. Many of the townspeople attended 
every night. 

It was during this same summer, 1912, that George Highley and 
George Halterman brought the first “honest-to-goodness” automo- 
biles to Edgemont. Envious eyes watched the men as they drove 
their shiny new Buicks about the streets. These cars, unlike the old 
International “horseless carriages,” had upholstered seats, pneumatic 
tires, low wooden-spoked wheels, leaf springs, and a steering wheel 
(located on the right side). They also were equipped with acetylene 
headlights, the tank of acetylene gas being handily clamped onto the 
running board. Fenders shielded the wheels and there was a folding 
top that could be raised in case of rain or hot sun. Surely they were 
the last word in luxury and “must have cost a lot.” 

The bright new automobiles sported by Highley and Halterman 
aroused a desire in others to own one, and soon it became a common 
sight to see someone, who had succumbed to temptation, drive down 
the street in a new car. Farther and farther into the open country 
the new car owners ventured regardless of road conditions. 


First Fair 


Fall River County had been organized in 1883; and, as yet, no 
one had thought of, or, perhaps, taken the trouble to promote a 
county fair. It remained for the people of Edgemont to get the idea 
and to carry out the project. With funds received in a small appro- 
priation from the County and additional amounts secured by solici- 
tation, an area west of town was cleared for a race track; and a 
tess stand, small grandstand, and a few sheds for exhibits were 

uult. 

The first fair, held in the fall of 1912, was a big success with its 
bucking broncs and racing cowponies, and the Edgemont Band play- 
ing lively marches between each event. Exhibits exceeded all expec- 
tations, and many people were amazed to see the fine exhibits of 
grains and fruits being raised about the County. Close to a hundred 
Sioux Indians from the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation had accepted 
an invitation to attend and were camped close to the fairgrounds. 
The only inducement needed for them to attend was a promise of 
plenty of free beef. They took a prominent part in many of the 
afternoon events; and in the evenings, dressed in their finest costumes, 
danced around a large fire in the square at the intersection of Fremont 
Street and Phelan Avenue. After each dance the hat would be 
passed. Art Petty, able to speak their language, acted as interpreter. 
Following their dances on the street, the Indians would return to 
their camp and far into the night one would hear the beat of tom-toms 
as they continued to dance. 

Of course each Fair day was ended with a big dance in the 
Bartlett-Myers hall. 

Succeeding fairs were continually improved with more attractions 
being added and larger purses being offered. One of the early fairs 
advertised as its main attraction an aeroplane flight. This drew 
people from far and wide, for few had ever seen a “flying machine.” 
The crowd marvelled as the machine lifted from the ground and 
soared over the nearby hills, then circled back and landed. “You 
wouldn’t catch me going up in one of those things” was the general 
comment. Later fairs annually featured a harness race between 
horses owned by Dr. Pitman and Dr. Thornton, local race-horse 
enthusiasts. The “dancing horses” belonging to Mr. Johnson of 
Ardmore also were a frequent attraction. 

Some years the businessmen would organize a Fall River County 
Fair booster trip and circle the county in automobiles. They would 
take along the Edgemont Band, and an entertainer, perhaps Ed 
Skinner, editor of the Edgemont Enterprise, with his easel and chalk. 
At each stop the crowd that gathered would be entertained with a 
chalk talk and a few selections by the band. Stops would be made 
at Ardmore, Oelrichs, Smithwick, Oral (the town that served ice cold 
watermelon), and Hot Springs. Today, the Fall River County Fair 
is an annual event eagerly awaited by many. 
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Edgemont businessmen stop in Oral while on County Fair booster trip. 


It was in March 1913 that a group of Edgemont businessmen 
conceived the idea of forming a caravan and traveling to Lusk, 
Wyoming on a “good will tour.” The day of the tour started off 
well, and a good-sized crowd was on the street to see them off. 
As the caravan left town, all drivers repeatedly squeezed the rubber 
bulb on their auto horns and the resulting squawks created a deafen- 
ing din. 

It was later in the day when the men noticed dark clouds forming 
along the western horizon, and not long after a raging blizzard swept 
across the Old Woman Creek plains. Visibility became nil and the 
cars of the caravan became widely separated. At best, the roads in 
those days were little more than high-center ruts winding along sec- 
tion lines, and it was not long until swirling snow began to form drifts 
across them. It became a case of the men in each car having to 
look out for themselves. The cars at that time were not so rugged 
nor dependable as those today and the men soon found themselves 
in a desperate plight. Luckily, all succeeded in finding shelter in 
some remote ranch house, but since none of the ranchers had a 
telephone there was no way of letting each other nor their folks in 
Edgemont know that they were safe. 


Many, long, anxious hours were spent by all concerned until the 
next day when a few of the men succeeded in getting to Lusk where 
a telephone was available. 


Some of the men took the train for home, but others stayed in 
Lusk until it was possible to drive their cars back to Edgemont. So 
ended the first booster trip of Edgemont’s businessmen. 


During the time all the foregoing was taking place, one of 
Edgemont’s dreams came true. It was the evening of March 19, 
1913. The weather was bitter, but it did not keep the people from 
attending the play, “Beyond The Horizon,” being presented at the 
Bartlett-Myers opera house by a traveling theatrical troupe. During 
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intermission between the second and third acts, the firebell began 
ringing followed by the blowing of whistles at the roundhouse and on 
locomotives working in the yards. 

Panic gripped the people in the hall and they jumped to their feet 
upsetting the unbolted chairs. To add to the wild confusion, Fritz 
Schule, a local jack-of-all-trades employed as a stage hand, came 
rushing through a side door from behind the scenes shouting “FIRE!” 
Everyone was scrambling over upset chairs trying to reach the rear 
of the hall and the door leading to the stairs to the street. The 
manager of the show appeared before the curtain shouting there was 
no fire in the building, but his shouts were either unheard or un- 
heeded. That everybody succeeded in getting out of the hall and 
down the stairs to the street without a fatality was hard to believe, 
but they did. Great was the relief when it was found there was no 
fire, and great was the joy when it was found that water had been 
struck in the City’s deep well. 

It should not be necessary to state that all paths immediately led 
to the park where the well was located; and for hours, in spite of 
the frigid cold, crowds stood and watched the steaming water gush 
from the well casing. Everybody was elated and many spent the 
rest of the night celebrating the event. Among the latter were a 
few who had to be carried home by their companions. 

The well was approximately the same as the one struck by the 
Burlington Railroad. Its depth was 2970 feet; it had a flow of 400 
_ gallons per minute, a temperature of 126 degrees, and a pressure of 
96 pounds per square inch. 7 


Now that Edgemont had water, the next thing should be the 
installation of a water system. It would be an expensive project 
but in time financing was arranged and work begun. The water 
_ mains along portions of Fremont Street and Phelan Avenue that had 
been laid for fire protection were still in good shape, but there still 
remained many blocks of streets under which pipe would have to 
be laid. 


The town had no power machinery and large construction com- 
panies were not so available as they are in present times; so plans 
were perfected for digging the ditches by hand. After surveying the 
lines where pipe would be laid, the routes were divided into twelve- 
foot sections. Three dollars were offered for digging one section to a 
specified depth, and soon many of the local men began digging them. 
Some of the larger schoolboys, seeing a chance to earn spending 
money, formed groups and contracted a section; then securing picks 
and shovels at home, they worked with blistered hands until they 
had finished it, after which the money was evenly divided. Many 
of the smaller boys got their fill of digging long before the first 
section was completed, but others continued to contract new ones 
and earned fair wages. 

Finally all of the mains were in and ready for use, and plumbers 
were busy day and night trying to keep abreast of requests from 
homeowners wishing a water line laid to their house. 
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At first, the water was turned directly into the mains and everybody 
had natural hot water in their homes; in fact, it was too hot for 
manv purposes without cooling. Having natural hot water piped 
into homes was something that no other town or.city in the country 
could claim and so the people could be excused for feeling just a 
little conceited over the distinction. It was not long, however, until 
they were demanding a change. The water, having a high mineral 
content and, in addition, being hot, quickly corroded pipes and 
fixtures. To correct the situation, a reservoir was built on one of 
the hills southwest of town and the water piped there to cool before 
entering the mains. 

With a plentiful supply of water, Edgemont began taking on a 
new appearance. Formerly it had been treeless and unattractive, 
but now, with water available, lawns began to appear and trees were 
planted in yards and along streets. A great many homeowners 
planted flower and vegetable gardens, and beauty began to replace 
barrenness. 

There was a surplus of water at all times, and it was allowed to 
run into Lake Calvert. Where the hot water entered the lake, it 
warmed the surrounding water and the idea soon occurred to local 
swim enthusiasts to build a bathhouse and springboard at that place. 
In addition, they brought sand from Cheyenne River and made a 
narrow beach. No charge was made: to use the facilities and every 
warm summer evening found a large number om swimmers enjoying 
themselves. 

For publicity, a bubbling fountain was built in the street close to 
the Burlington depot and nearby a large sign was erected showing the 
well’s depth, temperature, and pressure. A faucet, with tin cup, 
was installed and beside it was placed a sign giving an analysis of 
the water and the information that it was good for all internal 
disorders. Travelers were invited to drink some of it. 

At the center of the intersection of Fremont Street and Phelan 
Avenue a cast iron watering trough was placed on a concrete 
pedestal. A small pipe kept it filled with water. It was considered 
not only ornamental but also useful for watering saddle horses or 
teams of ranchers when in town. 


In the course of drilling the well, the drillers encountered a flow 
of sulphur water which they cased off. Later, this water seeped to 
the surface outside of the main well casing and upon being pes nee 
was found to possess some medicinal properties. 


Recognizing the possibilities of the sulphur water, three business- 
men of the town-—William Bartlett, A. J. Colgan and J. R. Calder— 
Saw an opportunity to make Edgemont a mecca for those “afflicted 
with rheumatism, skin eruptions and stomach trouble.” Together, 
they established The Edgemont Natural Hot Sulphur Water Bath 
Sanitarium in the two south rooms of the Edgemont Block and 
secured Dr. C. D. Pitman “a man with. fifteen years experience in 
the business” to manage it. Advertising material was printed and 

mailed to all parts of the nation. One pamphlet said in part: “Dr. 
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Pitman uses in his work all the latest methods. He also supplements 
the wonderful healing powers of the water by mechanical processes, 
such as massage, manipulation and vibratory treatment. . He also 
has a lady attendant and special care is given to lady patients.” Mrs. 
Kate Sprague was the first lady attendant at this sanitarium. 

After a time, patients began to come from both local and distant 
points to try the baths. The baths and treatments proved successful 
in many cases and there were instances where persons arrived on 
crutches or in a wheelchair and walked away cured. This institution 
is still successfully operating under Dr. Pitman’s management, with 
the assistance of Miss Nettie Ringer. 

One day, people passing the H. J. Peters home noticed a large pile 
of new lumber in the yard. As the days went by, a tower began 
rising and finally reached a height of fifty feet. The lower part was 
enclosed to form a room. Curious, a passerby asked Leo, a young 
electrical genius, what he was building. Leo seldom had much to 
say but answered, “a wireless.” This reply didn’t have much meaning 
to those who wondered, but after a while wires and loops began to 
make their appearance at the top of the tower, and folks were told 
that when Leo finished he would have equipment with which he could 
hear things happening in distant places. Sure enough, after many 
weeks of hard work Leo was able to faintly hear speaking and music 
through .earphones attached to a small instrument. Reception was 
very limited and intermittent, and at times a person would sit many 
minutes before hearing even a sound other than the deafening crackle 
of static; but everybody thought it a miraculous “machine.” Leo 
continued with his experiments and did, to a certain extent, improve 
reception, but the folks about town soon forgot the matter. 

One late afternoon in 1913 train 43 pulled into Edgemont and 
_ aboard was William Jennings Bryan who had a speaking engagement 
in Hot Springs that evening. There was no train to Hot Springs 
that late in the day, and it developed that Mr. Bryan had been misin- 
formed about the connection. Upon learning this, Burlington offi- 
cials quickly arranged to operate a special train from Edgemont to 
Hot Springs. There were few automobiles and no highways at that 
time. Since Mr. Bryan was one of the nation’s prominent politicians, 
most of the townspeople went to the depot to see him. 


While the special train was being readied, some of the town’s loyal 
Democrats arranged to accompany it and take along the City Band 
not only to boost for Edgemont but to have it play at the political 
rally where Mr. Bryan was to speak. 

The special consisted of a small K-2 engine with the only passen- 
ger car available in Edgemont. This was a combination smoker- 
baggage car. Mr. Bryan, escorted by rail officials and the few 
politicians from Edgemont, climbed into the smoker and seated 
himself on one of the hard, cane-bottomed seats while the band 
climbed into the baggage end of the car. Dingy, kerosene lamps 
in the ceiling threw a feeble, yellow light over the interior. 

Everything went well until about a mile from Hot Springs the rear 
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wheels of the engine tank left the rails. It was very dark outside 
and Mr. Bryan didn’t know the reason for the train stopping and 
nobody wanted him to. A trainman half ran all the way into Hot 
Springs and got an automobile started back for Mr. Bryan. The 
railroad officials on the train explained to him that the stop at the 
edge of town was for safety reasons, it not being considered wise to 
run the train through the large crowd assembled at the depot. This 
explanation seemed to satisfy Mr. Bryan. 

When the automobile finally reached the train, over a rocky road 
along the track, the wires of the right of way fence were taken down 
and Mr. Bryan was escorted through the tall weeds to the waiting 
car and taken into town to fulfill his speaking engagement. The 
Edgemont band did not fare so well. They were left on the train to 
wait until the tank was re-railed, then taken into town on the train 
where they arrived in time to hear the final words of Mr. Bryan’s 
speech. Everyone on the train had been requested to keep mum 
about the accident and so it was that Mr. Bryan never learned that 
his train had been derailed. 

In spite of all! the homes that had been built, there was still a 
shortage of houses. William Bartlett, seeing an opportunity for a 
good investment, purchased the run down Edmonia from Mr. Bradley 
and remodeled it. From the old opera and rooming house evolved 
an apartment building containing twelve modern apartments. All 
of the apartments became occupied as soon as the remodeling was 
completed. Mr. Bartlett also bought many of the tax-burdened, run 
down Edgemont Company houses still standing “across Cottonwood” 
and had them moved to lots along the west side of Phelan Avenue 
between the Edmonia and the Edgemont Block. After the houses 
were repaired and painted, they added much to the appearance of 
the street. 


The stage curtain in the Bartlett-Myers opera house. 


Electric Lights Are Turned On 


Edgemont now had telephones, a water system, a sewer system, 
a fire department and the annual Fall River County Fair, but no 
electric power utility. The matter of securing a plant for the town 
was thoroughly discussed and investigated by the City Council, and 
in the end an electric utility was promised. 

In time, a steam-operated plant was built beside the industry track 
of the Burlington Railroad. While the building was being erected, 
construction crews set poles along the streets, and linemen strung the 
wire. In the business section, lamp posts mounted with four lights 
in frosted globes lined the sidewalks. 

The people anxiously awaited the night the lights would be turned 
on. That big night came on February 17, 1914. With the throwing 
of the master switch, the town became flooded with light. Everyone 
was on the streets celebrating the occasion happily greeting each 
other as they reveled in the novel experience. The cluster-lights 
along Fremont Street and Phelan Avenue added a touch of beauty to 
the scene. The members of the City Band gathered with their 
instruments and marched up and down the streets playing until 
their “lips” gave out. Edgemont was certainly becoming citified 
and this occasion represented another milestone in the town’s steady 
progress. 

About this time Edgemont became the home of a patent medicine 
manufacturing industry for a short while. Uno Stone, a chemist 
employed in one of the local drugstores, concocted a secret formula 
that he claimed to be a highly effective disinfectant. He set up a 
laboratory in one of the vacant rooms in the Edgemont Block and 
began to manufacture his product under the name of Phenolsol. 
He named his establishment The Edgemont Chemical Manufacturing 
Company and began an active advertising campaign. Later he added 
a whooping cough medicine, “No-Who-Co,” to his line. Concerning 
the latter medicine, his advertising stated: “It has been gratifying to 
me to find that my remedy has cured whooping cough in three to 
fourteen days.” Testimonials by many local residents appeared in 
his pamphlets. He received a few small orders for his medicines 
from nearby towns: but the venture did not prove profitable, and he 
closed it down. 


The coming of electricity caused a new moving picture theatre to 
open. A. H. Hinkley, a local barber, remodeled the old building on 
the south side of Fremont Street, formerly occupied by the Keller 
Pool Hall, and opened the Iris Theatre. “All the latest pictures” were 
advertised, and weekly serials such as “The Adventures Of Lucille 
Love.” The theatergoer’s appetite was whetted by the smell of 
popcorn from Daddy Lawrence’s popcorn stand located in front of 
the theatre. 


Automobiles at this time were not numerous, yet they were already 
beginning to change the pattern of the town’s life. As the cars of 


The Edgemont Band at County Fair. Top (L. to R.)—John Peters, Elmer Highley, Leonard Colgan, Arthur Bartlett, Frank Weiden- 
felt, Fred Schule; Lower—Dan Winters, Tom Colgan, Leo Devine, Roy Van Voorhis, Arthur Ottman, Gilbert Taylor, Lloyd 
McElhaney, Jim Sykes, Fred Cooper, James Stewart, Edward Colgan, Howard Thompson and Earnest Dibble. 
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today, they continually needed servicing and repair, only more often. 
This demand was cause for a new kind of business coming into 
existence. John Coigan repaired the old skating rink building, and 
in it opened one of the town’s first garages. He advertised the “only 
acetylene welding machine this side of Denver.” Fred Cooper, a 
local barber, thinking it an opportunity to get in on the ground floor 
of a new industry, quit barbering and opened an auto accessories 
shop in the west-end room of the Stewart Building and had a hand- 
operated gasoline pump installed in the street at the Phelan Avenue 
side of his store. Bartlett & Company also installed a gasoline pump 
(hand operated) in the street in front of their hardware store. The 
automobile even invaded the sacred realm of the livery barn. H. A. 
Germiquet, owner of the Edgemont Livery Stable, changed his 
advertisements in the local newspapers to read, “Edgemont Auto 
and Horse Livery.” But regardless of all this, the horse still 
remained the dependable way to get anywhere. An auto trip into 
the country was a big risk: if it rained but little, the gumbo roads 
became impassable and the car became hopelessly mired. Roads 
at that time had been built for horses and buggies, or wagons, only. 
August 11, 1914 was a big day in Edgemont. The Sells Floto 
Circus, featuring Buffalo Bill in person, played the town. A parade 
“two miles long” was advertised for 10:30 a.m. Si 
Although the parade failed to reach its advertised length, it was 


_ thrilling to the people. Buffalo Bill, in buckskin, road atop a stage 


coach and by his side sat Harry Goddard, editor of the Edgemont 
Express. Cody and Goddard had been friends back in the days of 
the pony express. Needless to say, the afternoon and evening per- 
formances in the big tent were crowded, many folks having traveled 
miles to see the show. | ; 


While movies had become common, the. pictures were mostly 
short stories and comedies. It was about this time that a spectacular 
feature picture was produced, proclaimed by all who saw it the 
greatest, most dramatic story ever written. Only large theatres in 
the cities were showing it. The picture was D. W. Griffeth’s “Birth 
Of A Nation,” a story of the Civil War. It was the first long feature 
ever made and lasted for about three hours. What an unexpected 
and rare treat it was then when the people of Edgemont learned that 
they would have a chance to see the picture. An organization touring 
the country with the film, showing it in the larger cities, found they 
would have to spend a night in Edgemont because of train connec- 
tions and decided to show the picture while in town. 

Movies still were silent but it was customary .to have them accom- 
panied by music of. some kind. In small towns a local pianist 
thumped out tunes while the picture was being shown, playing any 
music he knew regardless of whether it fit the mood of the picture or 
not. Many small theatres had a player piano operated by someone 
more mechanically inclined than musically inclined. Large theatres 
in cities used pipe organs, and the organists played music suitable 
to the scenes and action of the picture being shown. The picture, 
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“Birth Of A Nation,” to be shown in Edgemont was to be accom- 
panied by a thirty-piece concert orchestra. It was the orchestra, 
as much as the picture, many people anticipated, for never before 
had such a musical organization played in Edgemont (and never 
since ). 

The picture was shown in Bartlett-Myers hall with all seats reserved 
and selling for $2.50. Although the admission was high, the hall 
was filled and people stood along the sides. 

Eight o’clock came—the lights were switched off—an expectant 
hush settled over the gathered crowd—then softly, the piano, violins 
and cellos began the opening strains of “The Perfect Song.” Muted 
trumpets and reeds took up the melody, and on the screen began 
unfolding the stirring drama of the Civil War and Reconstruction 
Days. 

Never before had the people seen such a picture, and never before 
had they heard such music. The memory of it lingered long. 

Life in the town followed about the same routine through succeed- 
ing months. New families moved in, others moved away. A busi- 
ness, now and then, changed hands and a few new ones opened up. 
George Lee purchased and improved the Oxnard Hotel. Ben 
Blackney started a laundry in a building at the northwest corner of 
Railroad Avenue and Harney Street but after a few months closed 
down. The homesteaders, more often called dry farmers, experienced 
good years and bad years. So many times the rains failed to come 
after their crops were planted. Some gave up and left the country, 
others lacking sufficient funds had to stay, and afterwards, when rains 
came, were glad they stayed. 


Two fine buildings were erected in Edgemont’s business district 
during these years. In 1916 Thomas Kerr, operator of a sand 
business near Marietta, decided to enter business in town. He had 
a concrete, fireproof building constructed at the southeast corner of 
Phelan Avenue and Harney Street in which he opened a garage with 
all the latest equipment. His son, Claire, took over active manage- 
ment of the business. Before installation of equipment, a big free 
dance was held in the building. Corn meal was spread on the floor, 
the Edgemont Band furnished the music, and the crowd made merry 
far into the night. 


The business of the Bank of Edgemont had increased to such an 
extent that the small building (old Edgemont Company office) in 
which it was housed became inadequate, and in 1917 the directors 
decided to erect a new building. The old building was moved to a 
vacant spot behind the old Snively store and all business transacted 
there, while W. O. Roselius, assisted by his son, Merle, constructed a 
brick building on the old site. The new building was furnished with 
all modern banking equipment making the Bank of Edgemont one 
of the finest in the area. 


In 1917 Tom Logan (Blind Tom) came to Edgemont from Texas 
and opened a news and confectionery store in a small building 
situated on Phelan Avenue directly behind the Cowhig Building. 


And War Comes 


The large daily newspapers of the nation had, for some time, 
carried news of a war going on in Europe. Except for a few inter- 
ested in foreign affairs, no one in Edgemont paid much attention to 
the items. As time went on and nation after nation became em- 
broiled in the conflict and it became evident that Germany’s intention 
was to dominate the world, people in the United States became 
apprehensive of remaining neutral. In fact, many of Germany’s acts 
seemed to be committed in order to provoke a state of war. 

Tenseness reached a high pitch in Edgemont when on April 2, 
1917 the news flashed over the telegraph that President Wilson 
had called Congress into extraordinary session, requesting a state 
of war be declared between the United States and Germany. Early 
the morning of Good Friday, April 6, 1917, the momentous step 
was taken——war was declared. Everyone in Edgemont was stunned. 
What now? 

No time was lost getting the war machine in high gear. June Sth 
found all young men of Edgemont and vicinity filing into the city hall 
to register their names for the draft. Fred E. Dale was registrar of 
the draft board. Soon, newspapers published long lists showing 
the names of those registered and the numbers assigned to each. 
Thereafter, every household closely examined the lists as numbers 
were drawn in Washington, for by now the war had spread to such 
an extent that every able-bodied young man knew he would be called. 

It was not long until the people of the town were turning out 
enmasse to bid farewell to groups of boys leaving for training camps. 
Business on the railroad began moving at a feverish pace as train- 
loads of lumber, steel, coal and other materials were rushed to 
locations where great cantonments were being built. Long trains 
of passenger cars, some filled with draftees for camps, others filled 
with regulars going to the front, passed through Edgemont daily. 
Local organizations had girls meet the trains to distribute cigarettes, 
candy, and postcards to the boys. As did communities all over the 
nation, Edgemont had organizations of women who knitted sweaters, 
socks and helmets to be sent to the men in camps and overseas. 
A Red Cross Chapter was formed and faithfully did its part. 

As the war progressed, the people in Edgemont adjusted to 
meatless days, breadless days and sugar rations. No sooner had war 
been declared than Leo Peters was ordered by the government to 
dismantle the small wireless receiving set in his back yard. Nothing 
was being overlooked. As an interesting sidelight, programs for the 
Fall River County Fair stated all purses would be paid with “thrift 
stamps,” not cash. 

On top of the dark, critical, war conditions came the terrifying 
“flu” epidemic in 1918 when everybody labored under a depressing 
fear of death. Despite the gauze masks that everybody was ordered 
to wear at all times, many contracted the dreaded disease and died. 
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All public gatherings were banned. The people of Edgemont were 
experiencing the grim realities of war. 

The enormous demand for more and more oil, created by the war, 
spurred exploration throughout all of the western states and the 
region surrounding Edgemont was no exception. One day came the 
electrifying news that oil had been struck in the vicinity of Mule 
Creek, in Wyoming, twenty miles west of Edgemont. Instantly, it 
seemed, the whole town was in a feverish state of excitement. Every 
train brought a swarm of speculators, anxious for the first chance to 
lease land adjoining the strike. Every farmer and rancher, regardless 
of location, was besieged with offers to lease their land and were 
lured with promises of fabulous returns in royalties. Drilling rigs 
appeared in all directions in the Mule Creek country. The industry 
track of the Burlington Railroad was continuously filled with newly 
arrived carloads of drilling machinery and well casing awaiting trans- 
portation to sites where drilling would commence. Night and day 
streets echoed the back-firing and roar of mammoth trucks, creaking 
and groaning under heavy loads, as material was rushed to the newly 
discovered field. Rainy days found abandoned gumbo-mired trucks 
scattered all the way from Edgemont to Mule Creek. The streets of 
Edgemont were crowded with men clad in khaki breeches and leather 
leggings. Everybody, it seemed, was an oil magnate. Money was not 
talked of in dollars, but in hundreds and thousands of dollars. Rooms 
were at a premium and all restaurants filled day and night. Every- 
body was harassed by promoters endeavouring to sell stock in a 
company that, so they claimed, had leased land upon which an oil- 
strike was assured. A miniature town sprang up at the Mule Creek 
field with stores, poolhall, dance hall and filling stations. Merchants 
in Edgemont found their humming cash registers showing larger 
totals each day. Edgemont was experiencing an oil boom much like 
those of storybook or movie fame. 


November 11, 1918—-A day that will go down in history as the 
day the armistice was signed, bringing an end to the horrors of the 
war that had been scourging the nation. After the word was flashed 
to the depot telegraph office, it spread over town like a wild, wind- 
driven fire. The fire bell was rung, and whistles at the roundhouse 
and on yard engines blew. All work was abandoned as frenzied 
crowds of joy-mad people celebrated. 


With the coming of evening, a big bonfire was built in the square 
at the intersection of Fremont Street and Phelan Avenue, and an 
effigy of the Kaiser was hung on a pole and burned. Red fusees 
were stolen from the railroad, placed along the streets and lighted. 
Potatoes were thrown into the bonfire to bake, quarters of beef were 
barbecued, and the Prince Cafe furnished free coffee. The remnant 
of the Edgemont Band, consisting of E. Dibble, cornet, Ed Colgan, 
baritone, Howard Thompson, bass horn, and Fred Cooper, bass 
drum, got together and tried to make a little music for the occasion. 
As the band played, the people danced on the sidewalks and shouted 
wildly. As always happens, there were those who imbibed too much 
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and ina short time were “out cold” thereby missing most of the 
celebration; but then, such an occasion comes but once in a lifetime. 

With the war now in the past, the people’s attention could be cen- 
tered on other matters. The oil boom was going strong, and condi- 
tions in the town were prosperous. Each evening the streets were 
filled with strangers hunting some form of recreation. Charlie 
Warner, a local man, began holding dances in the Bartlett-Myers 
Hall several nights a week for their benefit. Such local musicians 
as Albert Ferrei, Glen Turk, Ed Colgan, Frances (Toad) Webb, 
Louie Brenisholz, Gib Taylor, Pat Colgan and Guy Stickney com- 
posed the dance orchestras. The Iris Theater showed movies every 
night to a packed house. 

In remembering the dances held during the oil boom, it might be 
said, that to the people of Edgemont, as in all small towns, dancing 
has been the chief form of recreation. Every holiday has ended with 
a “big special dance.” : 

Over the years there have been many different dance halls in 
Edgemont and near vicinity. To mention a few might prove inter- 
esting and, in addition, recall happy memories to some of the old- 
timers. Of course, there were, at different times, the halls in town 
where dances were held such as the Edmonia, Craven Skating Rink, 
Society Hall, and Bartlett-Myers Hall. But besides these, there were 
at various times, places to dance such as Ben Koller’s Bowery located 
under the big cottonwood trees in Dudley east of the Cheyenne River 
highway bridge; the IFC Hall at the top of three-mile hill west of 
Edgemont, a meeting hall built by the farmers of that neighborhood; 
the Mule Creek Hall at the oil fields, always a popular place; and the 
Wye-Club Hall at the junction of the Ardmore-Hot Springs and 
Edgemont-Cascade roads, about twelve miles southeast of Edgemont. 


_ The few open-air pavilions should not be forgotten. Once there was 


one located at the northeast corner of Harney Street and Thorpe 
Avenue, and at another time one was located at the southeast corner 
of Phelan Avenue and Inyan Kara Street. It can easily be seen that 
the people of Edgemont never lacked a place to dance. 


Two new business buildings were put up in 1920. L. R. Parkins 
erected a one-storv brick building on the east side of Phelan Avenue 
near Harney Street in which a Golden Rule Store opened. On the 
two adioining lots to the north, Hand Brothers erected a two-story 
brick building containing two business rooms on the lower floor and 
office rooms on the second floor. The post office immediately moved 
into the north room, and H. A. Giese, previously in partnership with 
Leonard Ellis in the meat and grocery business, opened his own 
grocery store in the south room. Mr. Giese later sold out to J. M. 
Tucker who continued the business under the name Black Hills 
Supply Company. The bricks in both buildings were laid by W. O. 
Roselius who made them in kilns located at the base of the pine 
hills east of town. | 

It would not be amiss, at this time, to mention a business that 
gained a widespread reputation for its fine meals, the Huff House. 
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It was started about 1910 by Mrs. Maggie Huff in the dining room 
of her small home on Phelan Avenue across from the Hand Building. 
The meals were served family style, the tables laden with a great 
variety of food of which everyone could eat his fill. At one time a 
meal ticket, good for twenty-one meals, cost but five dollars. Each 
week found many families eating their Sunday dinner at the Huff 
House. It is hardly necessary to add that, over the years, the dining 
room had to be enlarged several different times to take care of 
increased patronage. | 

It was about this time that a new form of home entertainment 
began to sweep the country. A man named DeForest perfected a 
vacuum tube so simplifying the reception of wireless transmitted 
sound that the cost was within reach of everyone. “Radio,” they 
called it. Broadcasting stations sprang up overnight across the na- 
tion, and everyone clamored to own one of the sets that would bring 
in the broadcast programs. Merchants were unable to secure enough 
sets to meet the demand. 

The first sets were small, powered with dry batteries, and equipped 
with earphones through which the programs were heard. People, 
listening, sat with phones clamped on their head until their ears 
pained from the pressure. Each broadcasting station had to be 
carefully “tuned in” with a series of three dials. One dial located a 
“whistle,” another dial cleared up the program, and the third dial 
regulated volume. Stations could only be picked up after dark. 
Each morning found some person bragging up the set he owned and 
telling of the far-distant station he succeeded in “bringing in” the 
night before, only to have his claim topped by the next person who 
came along. Radio had arrived! ‘ 


Due to the large increase in population of Edgemont, the Congre- 
gationalists found their small church building, originally built by 
Presbyterians in the early 1890’s, inadequate. In the fall of 1921 
they purchased the lot at the southeast corner of Iler Avenue and 
Harney Street and began construction of a new brick church. As is 
done by so many churches when finances are low, a basement was 
built in which to hold services while additional funds were sought 
with which to continue building. Much work was done on the church 
by donated labor, and many citizens of the town gave a helping hand 
in one way or another. 


By this time, many of those who had homesteaded land and re- 
mained in the country had developed fairly prosperous farms. Most 
of them had surplus cream which they shipped to nearby creameries. 
Noting this, the Hand brothers, Elmer and Russell, concluded that 
conditions were favorable for establishing a creamery in Edgemont; 
so they erected a building on the east side of Thorpe Avenue midway 
between Inyan Kara and Sundance Streets, had machinery installed, 
and hired a man named Beck, an experienced butter maker, to 
operate it. For various reasons, the venture didn’t prove successful. 
Butter was made for a time and a few orders shipped to surrounding 
towns, but after a time the establishment closed down. At a later 
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period, G. W. Cleasby used the building to operate the Edgemont 
Steam Laundry And Dry Cleaning Works; but, like the creamery, 
the laundry operated but a short time, then closed. 

Typical of all booms, the one at Edgemont reached a peak, then 
began a decline. There was oil at Mule Creek, and plenty of it, but 
large oil companies gained control of the field as soon as it was 
proven and capped many of the wells, holding the oil in reserve for 
future use. One after another, independent “wildcat” drillers found 
they had nothing but a dry hole and could raise no funds with which 
to explore another location. The high-pressure promoters disap- 
peared leaving thousands of dollars worth of worthless stock in the 
hands of gullible investors. Businessmen found large accounts on 
their books that would never be collected because the persons owing 
them had dropped out of sight between darkness and dawn. Those 
who had been seeing visions of wealth in the form of royalties and 
dividends from leases and stocks awoke to the sad realization that 
they had been duped and had lost their savings. 

As one might expect, the end of the oil boom was keenly felt 
in Edgemont. The floating population and temporary residents dis- 
appeared leaving many vacant rooms and houses; the streets, by 
comparison, seemed quiet and almost deserted. Booms, while they 
last, are great, but there is always the “bust” that follows which is 
never pleasant. Edgemont was fortunate though, because there 
still was the Burlington Railroad payroll coming twice a month to 
serve as a steadying factor. 

For a time rumors floated about that crude oil from the Mule Creek 
field would be piped to Edgemont for shipment by rail and that a 
refinery might be built in the town. The Commercial Club attempted 
to follow up the matter, but it developed that a law prohibited piping 
oil out of the state of Wyoming. The pipeline, eventually, was built 
to Dakoming, a blind railroad siding just over the South Dakota- 
Wyoming line. There the crude oil was loaded into tank cars and 
shipped to points in Utah and Canada. 

During 1923 a concrete bridge was constructed over the Cheyenne 
River at Edgemont. It was built by the Pickus Construction Com- 
pany and replaced an old steel-girder bridge, always a source of 
trouble because of having been built short and low. Driftwood and 
other debris carried by flood waters lodged against the old bridge 
making it necessary to keep a crew of men stationed there to keep it 
moving. Besides endangering the bridge, the accumulation of float- 
ing trees and logs, if not loosened, would cause water to spread over 
the Dudley flat inundating homes in that community. 


The 1920's 


There has always been, and there always will be, drouths in the 
Edgemont area. The correctness of this conclusion is proven by the 
fact that the natural vegetation of the region consists of cactus and 
sagebrush. A series of drouths had been plaguing both the farmers 
and the stockmen. Rains had been far between and harvests had 
been poor for the farmer. The stockmen had found little grass on 
the range for his herds during the summers, and he had little or no 
feed in reserve to carry them through the hard winters. Both farmers 
and ranchers had borrowed heavily from the Bank Of Edgemont, 
always optimistic that the following year would be a good one and 
that they would then be able to clear up their debts. But it didn’t 
turn out that way, and the result was that Edgemont received another 
crushing blow. On November 27, 1923 the Bank Of Edgemont 
failed to open its doors for business. 

By far, the greatest portion of the business of the community had 
been transacted with the Bank Of Edgemont; therefore, its closing 
caused a near chaotic condition in the town. Businessmen found 
their funds tied up, and private citizens found. themselves with only 
a bit of small change in their pockets. While the situation was 
inconvenient, yet, there was no panic; and the people felt little or no 
anxiety about their money, for “wasn’t it all protected by the South 
Dakota State Guarantee Fund?” Folks went on about their business 
as usual and believed that it would be but a short time until they 
received their money from the state fund. They wouldn’t have been 
quite so calm, if they could have looked into the future. 


Cash was needed, and needed badly, to carry on the business of 
the town. To alleviate this situation, the Burlington Railroad stepped 
in. They sent their paymaster from Omaha to Edgemont, and on 
the same train in the baggage car, rode a heavy iron safe guarded by 
armed men. Upon arrival at Edgemont the safe was opened, and all 
railroad employees were given their wages in new, crisp currency 
and shiny silver. Receiving this money and placing it in circulation 
in the town proved to be a lifesaver, and all concerned felt a deep 
appreciation to the Burlington for the act. ; | 


It was New Years eve, December 31, 1923, the night for the big 
annual dance in Bartlett-Myers Hall at which almost everybody in 
town would gather to watch the old year out and the new year in. 
The stores had closed for the day and most people were at home 
eating their evening meal or dressing for the dance. The night was 
clear and frosty, with the temperature hovering near the zero mark. 
Suddenly the fire bell began to ring. Volunteer firemen bundled 
themselves in warm clothing and made a run for the fire houses. It 
was a shock to learn that the Burlington Hotel was on fire. The men 
rushed hose carts to the scene and with freezing fingers attached hoses 
to nearby hydrants and began to play water on the flames. It was 
but a hopeless gesture, for the building being of frame construction 
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was already beyond saving. The fire, which had started in the 
furnace room, burned so fast that it was impossible to save any of 
the building’s contents with the exception of a few pieces of furniture, 
and these were piled in the middle of the street. It was but a short 
time until the entire building was destroyed. The next morning 
showed only a heap of ice-glazed, charred debris lying amid smoke- 
blackened, half-burned elm trees, little wisps of smoke and steam 
escaping from buried embers. Another one of Edgemont’s landmarks 
was gone. 

For some years Edgemont had been plagued with inadequate 
school facilities. The stone building atop the hill housed both grade 
and high school. Popular opinion favored erecting a new high school 
and using the stone building for grades only. This was the plan that 
was finally carried out. Since the residential section of Edgemont 
was continually expanding westward, the site for the new school was 
chosen at the extreme western edge of town. When completed, the 
building was of brick, three stories in height, and faced east. It 
was ready for use by the fall of 1924. 

In the meantime, the Congregationalists had slowly progressed 
with the erection of their brick church building and by the spring of 
1926 were ready to hold appropriate dedication services. These 
services were held on May 16, 1926. The new high school and 
Congregational Church gave Edgemont two fine, new brick buildings. 

The year of 1927 is remembered by the people of Edgemont for 
two reasons. First, it was an abnormally wet year, very unusual for 
the Edgemont vicinity. Rain fell almost every day during the spring 
and summer. The hillsides were lush and green, and farmers were 
elated over thriving crops. Grass on the range was tall and rich, 
bringing happy smiles to the faces of the stockmen. All signs pointed 
to a banner year. 


The second reason why the year is remembered is that for the 
third time in the history of the town a President of the United States 
visited it. The State Game Lodge in Custer State Park was chosen 
for the summer White House by President Coolidge, and shortly 
after he arrived there an invitation was extended him to attend the 
big 4th of July celebration to be given at the Government Experi- 
mental Farm near Ardmore. Great was everybody’s surprise when 
he accepted. To get to Ardmore, Mr. Coolidge would have to pass 
through Edgemont; this would give the people a chance to see their 
President. 

When time for the trip came, a luxurious train was assembled by 
the Burlington Railroad for the President’s use. It consisted of 
Pullman, club, dining and recreation cars and also several coaches. 
Many notables were to be on the train. One of the coaches was 
reserved for the Press, another for the President’s bodyguard and 
still another for the communications men. The railroad right of 
way from Custer, where President Coolidge would board the train, 
to Ardmore was cleaned up, weeds were cut, and the track put in 
first-class condition. On the day of the trip, all switches along the 
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route were spiked and all bridges inspected. A watchman was 
placed at each bridge to guard against any dangerous person hiding 
beneath them. In Edgemont, the railroad premises were put in 
spick-and-span shape. The fence around the railroad park was 
given a fresh coat of white paint, the lower part of the trees were 
whitewashed, the grass was mowed and the flowers coaxed to full 
bloom. 

The train whistled for town, and a large crowd jammed the station 
platform. As the train came to a stop, President and Mrs. Coolidge 
stepped to the observation platform of the rear car and were greeted 
with loud cheers and the clapping of hands, but to everybody’s sur- 
prise not a word was spoken by the President. He glanced over 
their heads towards the park, looked up the street and back down 
the track, but not a smile or a word. Mrs. Coolidge did manage to 
smile at the crowd. The Press always had referred to Mr. Coolidge 
as “Silent Cal,” and certainly he lived up to the reputation during the 
short while he was in Edgemont. Having made his appearance, he 
returned into the car and sat down. A short time later the train 
pulled out, and the crowd dispersed; but not without many bitter 
comments because the President had failed to address even a few 
words to them. 

Many prominent men of the nation passed through Edgemont that 
summer, either enroute to, or returning from the summer White 
House. General John J. Pershing, General Leonard Wood, Dwight 
Marrow. Herbert Hoover, and John Coolidge are a few that can be 
mentioned. 


In 1928 W. A. Zook came to Edgemont from Crawford, Nebraska 
and started a steam laundry. He purchased the old laundry equip- 
ment stored in the defunct creamery building, salvaged various parts 
of it, added new machines and began business in a vacant building 
at the northeast corner of Phelan Avenue and Inyan Kara Street. 
This laundry operated many years despite a near-tragic boiler 
explosion that wrecked the building and narrowly missed killing 
Mr. Zook and his employees. 


Under the Coolidge administration the nation enjoyed highly 
prosperous times which continued well into the term of President 
Herbert Hoover, gaining momentum daily until the autumn of 1929. 
By that time, the boom had grown to such proportions and spiralling 
prices had become so inflated that the inevitable crash occurred. 
The bottom dropped out of the stock market and business over the 
entire nation went into a nose dive. Edgemont, like all communities, 
felt the repercussion. Money became extremely tight. No ventures 
of any kind were undertaken. There was a severe drop in the prices 
of all agricultural products. The Burlington Railroad, as did all 
railroads in the country, began to retrench. Its officers made the 
gloomy statement that it was their belief it would be at least seven 
years before recovery from the crash could be expected. The number 
of freight trains passing through Edgemont dwindled to a small 
percentage of those previously running. Employees were laid off, 
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jobs were abolished, and all improvements and maintenance work 
was postponed. Naturally the railroad payroll at Edgemont dropped 
to a low level, and this drop was reflected in the business done by the 
merchants. Some optimists took the stand that the panicky condi- 
tions would not last long and predicted that within a few months 
improvement would be seen, but it didn’t turn out that way. 

Even when the present is dark and the future looks ominous, there 
must be some recreation and entertainment. In June 1930, repre- 
sentatives of The Theatrical Producing Company induced about one 
hundred townspeople to take a part in a comedy play entitled “Aunt 
Lucia” which they wished to present in Edgemont. After many 
fun-filled nights of rehearsal, the play was presented and those in 
the audience really got an eyeful as they watched some of the town’s 
staid citizens playing such parts, as for example: Undertaker L. E. 
McColley, playing Cleopatra; Johnny Wickstrom, playing Miss South 
Dakota; Barber Ed Romanek, playing Winnie Winkle; Don Dutoit, 
playing “The Girl With The Million Dollar Legs”; and Dr. C. D. 
Pitman, playing Peaches Browning. Folks in Edgemont had never 
realized there was so much “talent?” in the town. 


Drouth and Depression 


Regardless of what some say, the 13th is an unlucky day some- 
times. On the 13th of January 1931, The Fall River County Bank 
failed. This left Edgemont without a bank and created a critical 
situation. With the nation in the grip of a depression, conditions in 
the town had not been good; but now the little money being used to 
carry on business in the town was tied up. By this time no one had 
faith in the State Guarantee Fund, for it had failed miserably, not 
only in the case of the Bank Of Edgemont, but in the cases of scores 
of bank failures throughout the state. As they did at the time the 
Bank Of Edgemont failed, the Burlington Railroad sent cash to 
Edgemont and paid their employes in an attempt to help the situation. 
This distribution of cash was a great boon during the period of adjust- 
ment. The prospects of transacting business in a town the size of 
Edgemont with no bank was frightening, and only those who were 
in the town at that time would understand. 

Along with all other troubles came a disastrous fire. It occurred 
the morning of April 22, 1931. About 7:30 Bob Bailey, a rancher 
living south of Edgemont, was driving into town and while still some 
distance away noticed suspicious-looking, black smoke rising near 
one of the tall chimneys on the roof of the stone schoolhouse. He 
speeded up his car and when closer could see a small blaze. Hurrying 
into town he spread the alarm. Firemen rushed equipment to the 
hill and attached hoses. By that time great billows of black smoke 
were rolling away to the west and the windows were belching tongues 
of flame as the interior became a fiery furnace. Fire hydrants were 
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opened, but because of the elevation at which the building stood, 
there was no force behind the water, and none of it reached the 
flames. A rush was made to the well house and the water turned 
directly into the mains to provide a greater pressure, but by then it 
was too late; the fire had reached a stage where the building was 
beyond saving. 


It was a damp, overcast morning with a raw east wind. The 
watching crowd shivered as they stood and sadly watched the old 
landmark go up in fire and smoke. Finally the flames burned them- 
selves out, and there was nothing left but stark, smoke-blackened 
stone walls. The next day, for the sake of safety, Fire Chief Frank 
Colgan blasted the walls to the ground, and then only a heap of 
broken stone and twisted desk frames remained of Edgemont’s 
cherished old school. During the emergency, temporary schoolrooms 
with makeshift equipment were set up in vacant buildings about town, 
and the school year finished the best way possible under such circum- 
stances. 

Thinking back, some thought it a strange coincidence that the 
failure of the Bank Of Edgemont was closely followed by a disastrous 
fire, that of the Burlington Hotel, and now, the failure of the Fall 
River County Bank was being closely followed by another disastrous 
fire, the schoolhouse. 


The stone schoolhouse burns, April 22, 1931. 
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The burning of the schoolhouse made quick action imperative for 
erection of a new building, that it might be ready for use when the 
fall term of school convened. Through the united efforts of the city 
officials and the school board, a fine, brick grade school was ready 
for occupancy by fall. It was built in the west part of town directly 
north of the high school. 

That same year, a band director was engaged by the school board 
and, for the first time, a school band organized. It seemed that 
immediately all students became music conscious, and a large number 
of them enrolled in the band. Under the direction of Geo. W. 
Baughman the band made rapid progress and in a short time was 
playing public concerts. | 

Economic conditions over the entire country were steadily growing 
worse. Franklin D. Roosevelt was elected President in November 
1932 and was inaugurated on March 4, 1933. One of his first acts 
after taking office was to declare a bank holiday throughout the 
nation. Fear of the future had caused people to hoard their money 
and spend it only for absolute necessities. These practices had 
created a situation that was critical. Banks in all parts of the country 
were failing daily as frenzied depositors withdrew their savings. As 
an emergency measure, President Roosevelt ordered all banks closed 
for a period of four days in an effort to stem the run being made on 
those still solvent. ) 

The effect of this precedent-shattering action can well be imagined. 
_It seemed that the whole financial structure of the United States was 
about to collapse. Because of the shortage of money, many places 
resorted to:the use of scrip. Some of the large industrial and 
business concerns printed their individual scrip. In numerous sec- 
tions of the country presses ran day and night printing certificates 
for their customers. Barter was practiced everywhere, and actual 
money about disappeared. Any person having a real piece of cur- 
rency displayed it with a feeling of superiority. 

Edgemont had no banks to close, its last bank having passed out 
of existence two years before. Money was scarce, though, for those 
who had any hung on to it, fearful of what the future might bring. 
The business of the town slowed to a near standstill. 


Many travelers were caught away from home with insufficient 
funds to cover expenses or to purchase a ticket. To ease this situa- 
tion, the Burlington Railroad wired the following instructions to all 
their ticket agents: | 


When it is evident that patrons cannot purchase tickets for cash you 
may until further advice, accept bank checks dated March 6 or later not 
to exceed cost of rail ticket. If ticket is interline or Pullman its descrip- 
tion should be made on back of check. Any necessary change must not 
exceed ten per cent of cost of ticket. Be reasonably satisfied that maker 
is responsible. 


Surely, a railroad authorizing acceptance of personal checks from 
strangers in payment for tickets was something never heard of before. 
Later, the nation was taken off the gold standard and all gold was 
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recalled by the government. It became unlawful to have gold 
certificates or gold coins, other than one, a two-and-one-half-dollar 
gold-piece. The gold clause was eliminated from all bonds, in- 
cluding government bonds. It is still unlawful for an individual 
to possess gold money. . 

Couple the foregoing chaotic conditions with a period of extra- 
ordinary drouth, and one might be able to picture the plight in 
which the people of Edgemont found themselves. The farmers in 
the vicinity surrounding Edgemont had long ago become used to dry 
seasons, for such had been the rule rather than the exception; and 
regardless of the lack of moisture, they had always been able to 
raise some sort of crop and enough feed to carry their livestock 
through the winter. But beginning in 1934 and continuing through 
several years, most of the states in the Middle West experienced 
drouth conditions that were disastrous. 

Day after day passed without a sign of rain. The sun rose in the 
morning, a molten mass of fire, and with searing heat, traced its 
course across a cloudless sky, sinking in the west, another mass of 
molten fire. Temperatures rose to record heights. A hot wind blew 
daily burning any small grain that might struggle out of the ground, 
and the scraggly corn curled and withered from its hot breath. Even 
weeds could not withstand the scorching heat, and drooped and 
turned brown. Water holes dried up, and cattle wandered about, 
parched tongues hanging from their mouths. Some ranchers made 
attempts to haul water to their thirsting stock; but water was exceed- 
ingly scarce, and their efforts were futile. Thousands of head died 
or had to be shot. For days at a time, the air would be filled with 
a fine dust giving the sun a lurid, ghastly appearance. A pall hung 
over the land. 

In some parts of the state, dust and sand had drifted like snow, 
burying small sheds and farm equipment. Newspapers of that time 
carried such items as the following: 

A blanket of intense temperatures ranging up to Thursday’s peak of 

115 at Aberdeen, South Dakota, stretched across the western states. 


Meteorologists warned they could foresee no break in the hot wave 
nor any general rain to halt the drouth that has already resulted in crop 
losses estimated at more than 300 million dollars and affected between 
three million and five million farm families. 

Tolling bells called the faithful to worship at 11 a.m. at Mitchell, 
South Dakota, where Major Geo. Fredericks proclaimed a day of prayer 
for rain. Those who could not attend church were asked to offer private 
supplication at their homes and business houses. 

South Dakota’s western ranges formed a picture of desolation. Prairies 
were burned brown. Water holes shrank. Trees withered away. Grass- 
hoppers devoured what little vegetation remained in the fields. 

Thousands of farm animals were shipped out of Stanley County. 
Stock buyer Chas. Kirley said, “In all my life I never saw a country 
look so tough.” 
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A reduction in freight rates for moving cattle to grazing grounds 
was approved. 


Resettlement chiefs assert the drouth now is a major disaster. 
* Kk iE 


A dust pall covers half the United States. With breathing made diffi- 
cult, masks of every sort were pressed into service. Business and social 
life was at a standstill in some parts of the stricken area. Schools were 
closed. Traffic halted. Even funerals were postponed. 


The exodus of farmers beaten by drouth and dust continued today. 
The old cattle country, conversion of which to farmland is blamed for 
the silt storms, was dotted with discouraged families making their way 
eastward after abandoning their homes in the west. 


The foregoing items give but a faint idea of the numerous accounts 
that appeared daily in newspapers throughout the country. The 
drouth states were declared a disaster area and the Federal Govern- 
ment began taking steps for their relief. Food was shipped in and 
distributed. Loans were made to farmers. An agency was created 
to purchase starving livestock. Trainload after trainload of gaunt, 
scrawny animals passed thorugh Edgemont. Some were destined to 
areas where there was feed, but more of them were moving to 
packing plants where they were slaughtered for their hides and bones. 

The people of Edgemont and surrounding territory did not suffer 
quite the severe hardships as did those in many other parts of the 
country, for, although crops in the vicinity were practically nil, the 
farmers were more used to drouth conditions and more prepared to 
accept them: In town, there was the Burlington Railroad payroll 
coming twice each month which, although much smaller than for- 
merly, still provided the town with a regular income. 


Even under such dark conditions, the people of Edgemont had the 
heart to put on a spectacular, religious pageant during the fall of 
1935—“The First Commandment.” This pageant was directed by 
the American Educational Company, who provided authentic, biblical 
costumes and elaborate lighting equipment. Parts in the pageant 
were taken by local people, eighty in all, with Reverend Reinmuth 
of the Congregational Church playing the lead role of Moses. It 
was presented at the fair grounds and a mixed choir of thirty persons, 
accompanied by Mrs. W. C. Townsend at the piano, furnished inci- 
dental music for the dramatic scenes. Never since have the people 
of Edgemont presented such a colorful event. 


The state of mind of the people during those trying times was 
plainly demonstrated by the eagerness with which they grasped at a 
ten-cent chain letter craze during the summer of 1935. A letter 
was started through the mail, at the top of which were the names of 
’ five persons. The person receiving the letter was instructed to mail 
a dime to the person whose name appeared at the top of the list, 
then make ten copies of the letter, omitting the person’s name to 
whom he had mailed a dime, but adding his own name at the bottom 
of the list, then mail the letters to ten of his friends. In time his 
name would reach the top and he would be the receiver of the dimes 
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which, it was claimed, would total a large amount because of the 
continual branching out of the ten original letters. 


The craze swept the nation like wildfire. It was the subject of 
every conversation whenever people met. . The people of Edgemont 
were no exception. At the beginning, folks hunted one of the letters, 
that they might get their names started on the rounds. Ed Colgan, 
postmaster, and his clerks were swamped with the letters. Nearly 
everyone, entering or leaving the postoffice, had a handful. Stamp 
sales soared to figures never before equaled. It seemed that every- 
body had mailed at least one of the letters and was impatiently 
awaiting the myriad of dimes to be mailed him. Reports circulated 
about folks in other towns and cities who had received dimes enough 
to buy a new car or build a home. Metropolitan newspapers printed 
pictures showing long lines of people waiting at stamp windows to 
purchase stamps. More carriers had to be employed on city mail 
routes and additional clerks placed in the offices. One item, typical 
of many, that appeared in the daily newspapers follows: 


67,000 extra pieces of mail handled in one day in Denver. Officials 
plead with public to stop craze. Postmaster J. O. Stevic said the chain 
letter threatened the collapse of the postal service. 


And so they read, from all sections of the country, in large cities 
and in small hamlets. There wasn’t a place, no matter how isolated, 
where the people were not caught in the craze. The federal govern- 
ment made futile attempts to stop it. They ruled chain letters illegal 
and prohibited mailing them, but this had no effect. Young and old, 
rich and poor, minister and gambler, dignified businessman and 
office boy, all were gripped by the feverish excitement. Typewriters 
worked overtime and carbon paper was purchased by the box. In 
the larger cities, printing shops turned out blank letter forms and 
sold them by the thousands. But as one Washington official pre- 
dicted: “the bubble will burst of its own geometric inflation.” And 
so it did. 


A few that got in at the beginning, did receive a generous number 
of dimes, but before long the letters came in such volume that they 
became burdensome. Everyone received more of them than he 
could ever possibly rewrite ten times, enclose a dime and mail. In 
fact, the time came when more dimes would have to be mailed than 
were received. It was not long until folks receiving a handful of 
the letters in the mail, opened them to see if they contained dimes 
(mostly in vain), then threw them into the wastebasket. It was only 
a matter of time until the craze died and was forgotten. 


With the chain letter craze behind them, the people of Edgemont 
found a new matter developing during 1935 which was to be the 
cause of much discussion and which intrigued the imagination of 
many. A movement began among some of the inhabitants of 
western South Dakota, northern Wyoming and southeastern Montana 
seeking permission to secede from the remainder of their respective 
states and to unite in the formation of a new state, the forty-ninth 
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of the union. Bitterness over taxes and other sectional differences 
precipitated the secession movement. The area embraced in the 
plan would incorporate the rich oil and coal fields of Wyoming, the 
vast mining and timber resources of the Black Hills and the highly- 
prosperous stock raising section of Montana. The name of the new 
state was to be Absaroka, the tribal name of the Crow Indian Nation. 
The movement received nationwide publicity in the press, but, in 
time, interest died and the matter was forgotten. 

As if the abnormal drouth were not enough to bear, the winter of 
1935-36 was one of the most severe experienced in years. In fact, 
newspapers printed the information that in many parts of the country 
it was the coldest winter recorded since the Weather Bureau began 
keeping records. Snow was deep and temperatures low, many times 
dropping to forty-five degrees below zero. For long periods, day 
and night, the mercury would hover around 25 and 30 below. Much 
of the time a stiff wind blew, its frigid blasts drifting the snow and 
stinging face and eyes. Highways were blocked much of the time, 
trains were far behind schedule and in many cases stopped altogether 
while drifts were being cleared from the tracks. Quoting from one 
of the newspapers: 


A new cold wave swept down from northern Canada towards the 
central west Saturday as the nation barely recovered from the worst 
blizzard in thirty-four years. South winds that brought relief from 
temperatures ranging downward to 50 degrees below zero shifted to the 
northwest. Reports from northern states said the new storm was “the 
worst in years.” Central states, which suffered the heaviest toll in the 
150 casualties of the last few days will bear the brunt of the new frigid 
spell the weather bureau said. Another heavy snowfall will accompany 
the cold wave, predictions said. The extent of damage to crops from 
this weeks record breaking blizzards will not be fully determined until 
growing weather arrives. 


On the day the foregoing article was published, the temperature in 
Edgemont stood at forty-one degrees below zero. 


Before the winter ended, Edgemont was again visited by fire. 
One still, cold.morning in March, the high school in the west part of 
town was so badly damaged by fire that further use of the building 
was impossible. Low water pressure contributed to the unsuccessful 
fight waged to extinguish the blaze. Much of the school equipment 
was carried to safety, but the building was a total loss. In order that 
classes might continue for the remainder of the year, school hours 
were rearranged in such a manner that the grade school building 
could be utilized for both grade and high school classes. The crowd- 
ed conditions that resulted made the arrangement very unsatisfactory, 
but it was the only solution to the problem. 


Again, the city officials and school board were faced with the 
difficult problem of providing a new school building within a short 
space of time in order that it might be ready to use for the fall term 
of school. They acted promptly, and by fall a two-story, brick build- 
ing had been erected upon the site of the old high school and was 
ready for use. 


Edgemont's First Fifty Years Draw to a Close 


The entire nation was still in the grip of the crippling depression 
that had begun in 1930. Official figures placed the number of 
unemployed persons between eleven and twelve million. In an effort 
to bring relief to the great army of unemployed, two agencies were 
created by the federal government. One agency, the Works Progress 
Administration (WPA), was to provide funds for the payment of 
wages to persons employed on public projects. The other agency, 
the Public Works Administration (PWA), was to make cash grants 
to any town or city that would match the amount with a certain 
percentage of the grant. The offer of federal grants was expected 
to create many jobs by encouraging communities to undertake public 
improvements which would not be possible without federal assistance. 
Like all communities, Edgemont benefited from both agencies. Men 
employed under WPA were put to work building a band shell south 
of the high school building. Stone for its construction was salvaged 
from the ruins of the old grade school that had stood on the hill 
south of town. When the shell was completed, Edgemont had one 
of the finest band shells in the state. Another way Edgemont 
benefited was securing more water. For sometime the flow of water 
from the city well had failed to meet the requirements of the people. 
Homeowners with lawns, trees and gardens had increased in number 
and during hot summer months, when everyone was sprinkling, a 
shortage of water -occurred. Under watering restrictions lawns 
burned and gardens wilted. This caused many complaints and much 
dissatisfaction. To make matters worse, many times there was not 
enough water in the reservoir for adequate fire protection. To 
correct the dangerous situation, Edgemont secured a twelve thousand 
dollar PWA grant and used the money to drill another artesian well. 


The new well was drilled on the hill beside the reservoir to avoid 
having to pipe the water to the reservoir from a distance as was the 
case with the old well. The drilling contract was given to Ernest 
Hall of Casper, Wyoming. In contrast to the first well, this one was 
drilled in months instead of years. It was begun on May 18, 1936, 
and water was struck on October 22, 1936, thus taking only five 
months and four days to complete it. Improved drilling equipment 
accounted for the big difference in time. The flow was reached at 
a depth of 3152 feet, one hundred and eight-two feet deeper than the 
first well. The water had a temperature of 128 degrees and flowed 
about four hundred gallons per minute. After the well was con- 
nected to the reservoir, Edgemont’s water problem was again solved. 

Another improvement Edgemont secured with funds from the 
WPA in conjunction with the school district was an armory. Con- 
struction of it began in 1937, on a site directly north of the two 
school buildings. It was constructed of steel and concrete and 
equipped with all the modern conveniences for use of the local 
National Guard unit composed of Edgemont boys under the com- 
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mand of Captain C. F. Wycoff. At one end of the main floor, a 
stage and dressing rooms were built to be used for school entertain- 
ments. The main floor also was fitted with seats and other equipment 
needed for school basketball games. Since the hall had a hardwood 
floor, it became a popular place for holding large dances. The 
building was completed in 1938 and formal dedication ceremonies 
were held on May 19th with many state National Guard officers 
present. School Superintendent L. H. Hale was master of ceremonies 
and music was furnished by the school band. 

The same day the armory was dedicated was to have been a 
special day for the people of Edgemont for another reason. Post- 
master General James A. Farley had designated the week of May 
15-21 as “Air Mail” week and over the entire nation plans had been 
perfected to pick up mail with a plane at as many points possible. 
A plane was scheduled to arrive in Edgemont at 10:00 a.m., May 
19th, to pick up the Edgemont pouch. Plans were completed for 
fitting ceremonies at the airport. Special air mail stamps had been 
issued by the Post Office Department, and many townspeople had 
prepared a self-addressed envelope which they had mailed to go on 
the flight and which was to be returned to them as a souvenir of the 
first air mail pickup at Edgemont. 

By ten o’clock the morning of the 19th, a large crowd had 
gathered at the airport located on reservoir hill. The school band 
was there in full uniform, ready to play on the plane’s arrival. It 
was the scheduled time, but no plane. People patiently stood around, 
each person straining his eyes, hoping to be the first to sight the 
plane. Time passed, and still no plane. Some folks went home, 
others waited. After a lengthy wait, word came that owing. to 
unfavorable weather conditions prevailing at other points, the plane 
would be unable to complete its route. Disappointed, the people 
returned home. The pouch of mail was returned to the postoffice and 
held until the following Saturday, May 21st, on which day Russell 
Halley came from Rapid City in his plane and got it. Thus, the 
first pouch of air mail from Edgemont was on its way. 

During the summer of 1938, the Catholics completed the fine 
brick church building they had begun in April 1937. It was located 
on the northwest corner of Thorpe Avenue and Harney Street and 
was dedicated with appropriate ceremonies. 

Two old landmarks passed from the scene during the year of 1938. 
The first to go was the Edmonia. Early the evening of March 8th, 
one of the occupants of the building discovered smoke in an upstairs 
hall. An alarm was hurriedly phoned to the fire department and 
_ spread throughout the building. Tenants began removing their furni- 
ture and personal effects to the street. Firemen arrived in short time 
and found the fire concealed among the rafters at the southeast corner 
of the building, apparently having started from a defective chimney. 
Unfortunately, when the building had been remodeled, tin shingles 
had been placed on the roof, and now these shingles not only made it 
impossible for the streams of water from the hoses to reach the blaze 
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but kept the fire from breaking into the open. Since the building 
was old and all wood, it burned fast and was soon beyond saving. 
It made a spectacular fire, the light from the flames lighting up the 
whole town. The crowd stood and watched until the walls collapsed, 
then made their way home. Firemen continued to play water over 
the fiery embers until all danger had passed. Six families were living 
in the building at the time, five on the lower floor, and none of them 
suffered a great loss. 

The other landmark to go was the old Presbyterian Church which 
had been built in 1892. After the Congregationalists completed 
their new church, the old building was used for a meeting hall by 
the Ladies Guild. Although the building was not destroyed by fire, 
as had been so many old landmarks, yet fire was the indirect cause 
of it being torn down. Some months before, fire had damaged the 
root and part of the interior, and the building had stood empty for 
lack of funds with which to repair it. It was finally decided to sell 
the building to the highest bidder. W. A. Wickersham purchased it 
and tore it down, using the lumber to build a residence in another 
part of the city. 

And so we come to the year of 1939, the fiftieth anniversary of the 
arrival of the Burlington’s rails at the Cheyenne River and the birth 
of Edgemont. Boom times and hard times have been the town’s lot. 
Only a few of the pioneers who played a part in its founding and 
early activities remain. 

Scattered about town and vicinity are a few slowly disappearing 
traces of the great projects that were started in those early days, 
specters of the hopes and dreams of their promoters. Piles of rubble 
and scattered pieces of broken grindstones give mute evidence of the 
grindstone factory and the quarry. The irrigation ditch has all but 
disappeared. Rainwater rushing down hillsides has filled it with 
silt and much of the embankment has eroded away. Sagebrush and 
tall weeds conceal all traces of it in many places. Here and there, a 


_ Ghosts of the past haunt the dilapidated “ditch houses” that still stand along 
the course of the old Edgemont canal. 
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few rotted boards can be found, remnants of the floodgates that once 
controlled the water. Along its course stand a few of the old houses, 
deserted, dilapidated and forsaken. 

Where once stood the smelter buildings, is now a barren flat. A 
few scattered pieces of broken sandstone and rusted iron are the 
only indications that buildings ever were there. The abandoned 
railroad grade that led to them can still be traced through the sage- 
brush and cactus, and a few old rusty spikes and washers can be 
picked up as proof a track once passed over the hill. 

The woolen mill is gone. A few heaps of burned stone mark its 
old location. The stone school building that stood on the hill is 
gone, as is the Edmonia, and the remaining traces of their ruins give 
silent proof of the manner in which they came to their end. On the 
spot once occupied by the Burlington Hotel stands a fine residence, 
surrounded by trees, lawn and flowers. 

Time has taken its toll of old landmarks, and only a few remain. 
The Edgemont Block and the Burlington depot still stand; the old 
Mid-Republic Hotel has been remodeled and now serves as an office 
for the Mountain States Power Company; the old Myers House is 
now the Great Western Hotel operated by Mrs. Katie Hummel; the 
old livery barn is now a garage; the old Snively store building is 
now occupied by the E. R. White Grocery; the old Bargain House 
building is now occupied by the A. J. Colgan store and the old Han- 
sen building now has a pool hall on the lower floor and rooms for 
rent on the second floor. 

The old bandstand still sits in the long-neglected park but is 
slowly falling to pieces and its days are no doubt numbered. 

Hard times have again come to Edgemont. Crops in the vicinity 
have been successively poor and much of the surrounding land has 
reverted to the government. Much property has been sold for taxes. 
Vacant store rooms line the streets of the town and many of its 
citizens are unemployed. Like every other part of the nation, Edge- 
mont is keenly feeling the effects of the ten-year, nationwide depres- 
sion, but, while it keeps struggling for existence there are those who 
remember its former periods of prosperity and hopefully look toward 
the future. 

What that future holds, no one can foretell. 


END 
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